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Art. I. Observations upon the Metrical Version of the 
Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hopkins, and Others: with 
a view to illustrate the Authority with which this Collec- 
tion was at first admitied, and how that Authority has 
been since regarded, in the Public Service of the Established 
Church of England; and thence to maintain, in this 
Venerable Service, the Us such Metrical P 
only as is duly eithattind ith Notices of other En- 
glish Metrical Versions of the Psatms. the Rev. 
Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A, Chaplain in } 
to his Majesty, and Rector ot Settrington, County of 

‘ork. 8vo. pp. 126. 4s. Rivingtons. 3622. 


Art. If. An Inquiry into Historical Facts, relative to 
Parochial Psalmody, in reference to the Remarks of the 


Right Rev. Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peter 
By Jonathan Gray. 8vo. pp. 80. 2s. Seoly 18d 


WHATEVER difficulties may exist respecting the authority 
upon whieh our Church Psalmody rests, the history of its 
origin and progress is sufficiently plain. The practice of 
congregational Psalm-singing became ular at an early 
era of the Reformation, was noticed permitted in the 
Statutes of Edward the VIth. and still farther protected by 
the Injunctions of Elizabeth. Without being enjoined in the 
Liturgy or Act of Uniformity, it was received as an esta- 
blished and lawful custom, and was confined, for — 
that has yet been discovered to the contrary, to what are 
how generally known as the autharised versions of the Psalms 
ef David, and to the small collection of festival hymns 
which the printed copies of those versions have always 
contained. | 

We are not aware that avy material or notorious innove- 
tions occurred before the middle of the last century. At 
that period, enone: | was at a low ebb, and witha 
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view of rendering it at once more universal and more edify- 
ing, selections were printed from various translations of the 
ripe and from the most approved and popular hymns. 

iis practice is still to he observed in a considerable portion 
of our Charches, and although not strictly legal, and there- 
fore not strictly proper, it is neither a test nor a symptom 
of a non-conformist spirit ; bat is adopted by sound, theagh 
indiscreet members of the Charch of England. 

There is another custom by no means to be confounded 
with the preceding, which like it is mach more common 
than a sober Churchman could wish—a custom not of farnish- 
ing a congregation with ten or a dozen short hymns selected 
from Kenn or Addison, or other writers of the same stamp, 
but of publishmg a massy volame of hymns collected from 
every point of the theological compass, called from all the 
sweets of all the sects under heaven. This system originated 
with Wesley and Whitfield, and is confined with few ex- 
ceptions to their disciples. Tt is not less at variance with 
the letter than with the spirit of our ecclesiastical laws. 
And nothing remains bat for the Governors of the Church 
to prohibit seach preceedings ; and the Clergy in general to 
take away the pretence for them by abandoning any irregular 
psalmody to which they or their congregations may have be- 
come acenstomed. 

The first of these indispensable steps has been taken by 
more than one of oar Prelates, and has met the fate of every 
other attempt to check ‘the uncanonial molinations of .an 
active and numerous party. The Appendix to the Bishop 
of Peterborongh’s Primary Charge contains a short and 
satisfactory expasition of the laws respecting Psalmody, and 
an intimation that they must be comphied with in his Lord- 
ship's Diocese. He js met as is usual im similar cases, first 
by a denial of his right to mterfere, and secondly witha 
threat of the consequences of his interference. Pamphiets 
and Reviews are set at work; ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation are pressed into the service, and with the civil 
sneers of evangelical wit and the characteristic closeness of 
evangelical logic, Bishop Marsh is proved to be an ait 
informed and tyrannical ruler. The provess by which this 
feat bas been achieved is sufficiently smgular to demand 
attention. And the exposure, bappily for our readers, ts a8 
plain, as it is unanswerable. 

Mr. Gray of York is the Bishop of Peterberongh’s prin- 
cipal opponent. He dees ‘not enter ‘inte the difficult ques- 
tidh of the King’s right ‘to issue : inyunctions, 
not inconsistent with the Statute or Canon Law of the realm. 
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He does not appear to be aware that any thing oan be lawfal 
or unlawfal in the transactions of the Church of England, 
without being provided for by the Act of Uniformity: bat 
he contends that there is no authority for the use of the Old 
Metrical Version; and infers that we are at liberty to sing 
whatever Psalms or whatever Hymns we please. The in- 
ference thus boldly stated is somewhat surprising. A plain 
reader woald suppose that if the Old Version be unautho- 
rised, he is bound to confine himself te the New. But he 
will learn from Mr. Gray, that the Old Version was used 
universally and exclusively and lawfully for an hundred and 
fifty years, and therefore it is lawful to use an unauthorised 
version, and to sing any hymns which we may happen to 
fancy. This is the drift of Mr. Gray’s argument; and of the 
writer who has reviewed and ore a it. And although 
neither seems prepared to say that he has proved this point, 
(as indeed their own admissions render it absolutely incapable 
of proof,) yet is this the precise question u which they 
contradict Bishop Marsh, and have the modesty to declare 
that they refate him. Some praise for ingenuity and assu- 
rance, these gentlemen may claim; buat their knowledge, 
their taste, and their infallibility are all pretty mach apon 
a par. 

Bishop Marsh had argued, and his lucid and powerful 
reasoning is quoted and assented to by: Mr. Todd, that as 
the Act of Uniformity required Chapters to be read from the 
Bible, and left it to the King to determine. what trans- 
lation of the Bible should be read, so the Royal Injanctions 
having permitted Psalm-singing, it must be left to the King 
to determine what metrical version should be sung. And 
although no act of the King or the Convocation can now be 
found by which the Old Version of the Psalms was authorized, 
yet sach act masi be inferred from the manner in which it 
had been printed ; viz. with an assertion of being allowed 
and hcensed, and merry ner» by whom it was printed, 
viz. the King’s Printers. To our unenlightened minds this 

a legitimate and conclusive. Bat Mr. Gray 
end his culleagucs dany thet there is any auclogy whiiteceter 
between the prose and the metrical versions, because the 
use of the former is enjoined and the use of the latter per- 
mitted. They cannot or will not perceive that Bishop Marsh 
reasons thus—With respect to the Bible in prose, we are 
eee to read in ry ree Ree posacmng 

so read is appointed King— respect to me- 

trical Psalms, we are permitted to sing them at certain 

ts, aad ho cae OS must be allowed or 
ce 
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authorized in the same manner as before.—There is no com- 
pulsory singing whatsoever, but there ts a permission to sing 
from a permilied version.—The Bible is appointed to be read 
in Charches, because the law requires it so to be—The 
Psalms are allowed, because the law allows congregational 
singing. Se much for the reason of the thing; the @ prior? 
propriety of singing what we es or of singing what is 
rovided for us by ecclesiastical anthority. On this point at 
leisls it does not require the acuteness of a Marsh, to 
detect and expose the miserable blunders of his antagenists. 

Having given us this specimen of his logic, Mr. Gray 
proceeds to make us acquainted with the extent of his in- 
formation respecting the publication and introduction of the 
Old Version of the Psalms. The Bishop ef Peterborough 
had touched lightly upon this part of the subject ; and as his 
assertions are encountered by a decided and net a very 
courteous contradiction, persons slightly aequainted with 
Church history might have been easily misled, if Mr. Todd 
had not taken up the cause. With that depth and accuracy 
of literary knowledge, before which Socinians and Calvinists 
have been alike compelled to retire, Mr. Todd investi- 
gates the progress and character of our various metsical 
Psalms, ‘restores Sternhold and Hopkins to their original 
and proper station, and scatters the dimsy pretensions of the 
Yorkshire Antiquarians like dust before the wind. His 
labours when contrasted with those of Mr. Gray exhibit a 
happy specimen of the difference between superficial and 
solid learning. 

The first historieal mention of singing in churek, distinct 
from that which is prescribed in the Rubric, occurs in the 
Statute 2 and 3 of Edward VI. c.i. The Statute enacts 
that the Order of Divine Worship, then recently agreed 
upon and set forth, should be henceforth observed; and that 
such of the Clergy as should officiate in any other manner 
should be liable to certain severe punishments. ‘‘ Provided 
that it shall be lawful for all men as well in Churcbes, Cha- 
pels, or other places, to use any Psalms or Prayers taken out 
of the Bible at any due time, not letting or omitting thereby 
the service or any part thereof mentioned in this book.” 
‘The proviso,” says Burnet, (Part II, Book I, 1548,) 
‘* for the Psalms and Prayers, taken out of the Bible, was 
for the singing Psalms which were translated into verse and 
much sung by all who loved the Reformation.” ‘* About 
this time,” says hkewise Faller, (Book VII, p. 31,) ‘‘ Da- 
vid’s Psalms were-translated into Euglish Metre, and if not 
publicly commanded, generally permitted to be sung in all 
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Churches.” The various translations are described with 
minuteness by Mr. Todd and Dr. Cotton. The latter in a 
letter to the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, (Vol. 
111, p. 327,) gives the following compressed account of the 


whole. 


“In 1549 we have published a portion of the Psalms by Stern- 
hold, 37 in number, (not 51 as stated by Hawkins and Wharton) 
in the same year the seven Penitential Psalms by Sit Thonias 
Wyatt ; the Canticles or Ballads of Solomon by William Baldwin ; 
and the whole Psalter by Robert Cowley, a printer, In 1550, 
we have the Book of Geoesis in metre by William Hunnis, under 
the quaint title of a Hive full of Honey, likewise * Certain Psalms 
of David,’ in metre, by the same. About this time were also pub- 
lished severa) Psalms in metre, by Miles Coverdale, with an intro- 
duction illustrative of his design in making them public. In 1551, 
Sternbold’s Psalms were republished with seven additional ones, 
by John Hopkins. In 1553 were published the first fourteen 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles in verse, by Christopher Tye, 
one of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal; and about the same 
time, the Proverbs, some chapters of Ecclesiastes, with certain 
Psalms, ‘ drawn into metre by John Flall.’” 


We desire no stronger presumptive proof of an historical 
fact, than that which is thus afforded of the introduction of 
Metrical Psalmody into the Church during the reign of 
Edward VI. and of the correctness of Burnet’s interpretation 
of the Proviso in the fore-mentioned Statute, 

Mr. Vernon observes (Gray’s Inquiry, p. 49,) that the 
proviso ‘* gives no protection to any version of the Psalms 
except the prose version established by the Act,” and Mr. 
Gray proceeds to reason upon this declaration as if it proved 
that the Act did not allude tu metrical singing. The reverse 
is as certain as such a fact can be. The proviso unquestion- 
ably extends to some practice relating to Psalmody not 
enjuined or provided for in Edward’s Prayer Book. ‘There 
is no reason to believe that any such practice existed, ex- 
cept it were a practice of singing Psalms, &c. in metre. 
We know that such a practice did prevail, that it was en- 
couraged by the King himself, and his immediate attendants, 
and was favuurably received by all lovers of the Reformation. 
And although the Act did not protect any metrical version, 
yet such protection might be obtained from a different 
quarter, viz. from the separate and independant authority 
of the Convocation, or the King. The prose versions of the 
Bible were not sanctioned by Parliament, and therefore it is 
absurd to contend that such a sanction was requisite for the 
metrical versions. ‘The Psalms of Sternhold were printed 
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with the King’s permission and by the King’s Printer, and 
considering the state of the Press in those days, such facts 
amount to a proof that they had the King’s sanction. Mr. 
Gray and bis Reviewer have contradicted the Bishop of 
Peterborough upon this point, as well as upon the date of the 


first edition of Sternhold’s Psalms. His Lordship’s superior 


accuracy upon both the questions is fully established by 
Mr. Todd. 


** The King’s printer certainly printed the Edition of Sternhold’s 
thirty-seven Psalms, with the addition of fourteen more by Hop- 
kins and Whityngham, which has been described in a preceding 
note as printed in 1551. Ames dates it in 1552. Hist. Acc. of 
Printing, p. 208. But the first complete collection of the Me- 
trical Psalms by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others, was printed, 
not by the King’s printer, but by John Day, to whom a licence 
for printing the work was granted, and who was patronized by 
Archbishop Parker. In the course of time it was printed by the 
King’s printer, and still continues so to be.” P. 19. 


The reader may find a further confirmation of the fact in 
Dr. Cotton’s valuable List of Editions of the Bible, p. 50, 
56. And there is nothing to set against it except the re- 
searches of Mr. Gray, who has ransacked the Library of York 
Minster, and of certain respectable booksellers in that learn- 
ed city, without eoyctemehe a single instance of the Old Ver- 
sion being printed by the King’s printer!! We find no fault 
with this gentleman for the limited extent of his information, 
but he might have taken the trouble to enlarge his researches 
before he declared the Bishop of Peterborough’s assertion, 
** not to be founded in fact.” P. 27. 

It is certain, then, that metrical Psalms were printed du- 
ring the reign of Edward, that his Acts of Uniformity per- 
mitted other singing in churches than that which was 
prescribed in the rubric, that Fuller, Burnet, Strype, 
and many other high authorities understand such _per- 
mission to relate to the Old Version of the Psalms, or such 
parts of it as were then pablished. We are now to examine 
the proceedings of Elizabeth upon the same subject. Hav- 
ing re-enacted her brother’s Act of Uniformity, which is also 
mentioned and confirmed by the Act of Uniformity of Charles 
II. the exceptions and provisions were again in force; and 
her subjects lost no time in availing themselves of the privi- 


lege of singing metrical Psalms. Mr. Gray’s account of this 
matter is clear and satisfactory. 


“Tt was no difficult task to prevail upon the people to prefer the 
plain Psaimody, in which they found it easy to join, to that intri- 
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cate music, which was too refined and scientific for their taste and 
comprehension. Congregational singing gradually found its way 
into Parish Churches ; and Queen Elizabeth found it her policy to 
permit, or at least to connive at, the practice. One of her injunc- 
tions to the Clergy in the year 1559, designed primarily for the 
protection of Cathedral Music, contains a saving clause in favour of 
‘a Hymn or such like Song,’ at the beginning or end of Mornin 
or Evening Prayer. The following is the injunction alluded to :— 
‘ For the encouragement and the continuance of the use of singing 
in the Church of England, it is injoined, that is to say, that in 
divers Collegiat, as well as some Parish Churches heretofore, there 
hath been livings appointed for the maintenance of men and children 
for singing im the Church, by means whereof the laudable exercise 
of Musick hath been had in estimation, and preserved in knowledge; 
the Queen’s Majesty neither meaning in anywise the decay of any 
that might conveniently tend to the use and continuance of the 
said science, neither to have the same so abused in any part of the 
Church, that thereby the Common Prayer should be worse under- 
stood by the hearers, willeth and commandeth that first no altera- 
tion be made of such assignments of living as heretofore hath been 
appointed to the use of singing or musick in the Church, but that 
the same se remain; and that there be a modest and distinct song 
so used in all parts of the Common Prayers of the Church, that the 
same may be plain understood as if % were without singing ;* yet 
nevertheless, for the comforting of such as delight in musick, it may 
be permitted that IN THE BEGINNING OR IN THE END OF COMMON 
PRAYER, EITHER AT MORNING OR EVENING, THERE MAY BE SUNG 
AN HYMN OR SUCH LIKE SONG, to the praise of Almighty God, in 
the best melody and musick that may be conveniently devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may be understood 
and perceived? * According to which order,’ says Heylin, ‘ as 
plain-song was retained in most Parish Churches for the dail 
Psalms,t so in the Queen’s own Chapels, and in the quire of all 
Cathedrals, and some Colleges, the hymns were sung after a more 
melodious manner, with organs commonly, and sometimes with other 
musical instruments, as the solemnity required.’ 

‘‘ From the indefinite expression used in the injunction, viz. ‘ a 
hymn or such like song,’ Heylin will net allow that metrical Peal- 
mody was intended. ‘* No mention’ (be says) ‘ is made here of 
singing David's Psalms in metre, though afterwards they first thrust 
out the Hymns which are herein mentioned, and by degrees also 
did they the Te Deum, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis. 
Mr. Vernon, too, considers the provision as inapplicable to metri- 
cal Psalmody ; for he observes, that the injunction ‘ was addressed 





“ * At present in Roman Catholic countries, the. Priests use a variety of into- 
pation, ad libitum, ia chanting the prayers of the Church ; but in our Cathedrals, 


it is neatly reduced to a plain monotony ; which seems to have been the object of 
this part of the Ipjunction.” 


“+ Evidently meaning the chanting of the Prose Psalter.” 
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solely to Cathedral Churches.’ It has, however, been more gene- 
rally considered as a concession in favour of the Psalms in metre. 
The saving chuse, or ‘ nevertheless,’ which permits a “hymn or 
song,” implies it to be #n innovation apon Church music. Now, 
what other ‘ hymns or songs,” except metrical psalms and hymns, 
can be shewn to have been introduced into the Church about this 
period ? None whatever. But these were introduced during the 
very year in which this injunction was issued. Again—the * hymn 
or song’ is permitted to be used ‘at the beginning or erd of Morn- 
ing or Evening Prayer.’ Now, in Cathedral Service, no such 
practice can be shewn to have existed or been introdaced. Bur 
the metrical Psalms were used precisely in the mode which the in- 
jection permits ; that is, they were not allowed to be blended with 
the Service, or to intervene during the performance of it ; but on)y 
to be used defure or after Common Prayer. 

** Accordingly in the title te the Old Version, it is said, ‘ To be 
sung in all Churches of all the people together, befure and afte 
Morning and Bening Prayer, and also before and after Sermons.’ 
« This” (observes Heylin) ‘ may serve to explain ¢o us what the or- 
dinary times of their singing tagether these Psalms were ; namely, 
before they began the «morning service, and after & was done. 
Likewise when there was a sermon, before Kk began, and after it 
was finished.” Tam, therefore, disposed to admit, that the saving 
clause in the injenction, thoagh somewhat obscurely worded, was a 
concession in favour of metrical Hyrons and Psalms; and that the 
injunction was intended not only for the protection of Cathedral 
Music on the one hand, but for the toleration of metrical Psalmody 
on the other.”” P. 14. 


We have only two remarks to make apon this passage. 
Mr. Vernon's assertion respecting the injunctions being ad- 
dressed solely to Catedral churches is an error. The title 
of them, Wilkins iv. 182, is, Injunctions given by the Queen's 
Majesty, concerning both the Clergy and Laity of this realm, 
published A.D. 1558, being the first Year of the Reign of 
our Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth. Moreover, if these 
injunctions had been addressed solely to Cathedral! 
charches, that circumstance would have proved nothing 
against their application to metrical Psalms; for in ‘this 
very year, we find that the Queen's visitors rebuked the 
Chapter of Exeter for interfering with such Psalm singing 
in their Cathedral church. The people are described as re- 
sorting reverently and in great numbers to the choir, and 
‘appomting at every such meeting to sing a Psalm,’ and 
‘altogether with one yuoice give praise unto God,’ and the 
Canons are accused of ‘ scoffing and jesting at such godly 
doings, only because it grieved them to see God so devoutl 
served.’ The signatures to this monition are those of Jeel, 
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Mountjoye, and Mohun. The Chapter reply that since the 
Injonction for Morning Prayer in the Queen's late visitation, 
it has been well and diligently observed, “ bot certain private 
persons haviny presumed to sing, and caused to be sung, cer- 
tain Psalms as they call them m English metre or im 
disturbance of the injunctions given for order of the seid 
prayer, wherein is no mention made of such Psalms to be 
sung; therefore they were afraid of incarring the penalties 
imposed by the Act of Uniformity, if sech irregularities were 
permitted. The reply to this defence is not apon record but 
there is another letter to the Chapter apon the same sabject, 
dated one day earlier than the defence itself, and stating that 
as the Visitors’ commission was in some part determined, 
therefore they Mati. Cant. Edm. London, Will. Mey, and 
Thomas Auych, the Queen’s Majesty Commissioners com- 
mand them to obey the said Visitors’ injunctions, ** as th 
and every of them will answer at their peril.” Wilkins iv. 200. 
Thus it is evident that during the first year of Elizabeth, 
metrical Psalms were sung with the express ission of 
ithe ecclesiastical authorities, not only as Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Vernon sappose in London, and in parish charches, but in 
country districts, and cathedrals. It only remams for us to 
enquire, first, whether the permission extended to all Psalms 
ot Hymns, or was restricted to an authorized version; and, 
secondly, whether the Old Version was so authorized and 
allowed. 

Mr. Gray seems to suspect that the permission was limited, 
but denies that the Old Version comes within the bounds. 
lt would have been more consistent to reject both prope- 
sitions, and towards this his whole argument directly tends ; 
hat we presume that be was lothe to dispute the authority of 
Mr. Vernon, who bad decided im the plaimest terms that alll 
versions of the Psalms, destitute of Royal sanction are Hegal, 
Mr. Gray, contents himself with disputing the foundation up- 
om which this judgment rests, without questioning the accu- 
racy of the judgment itself. If the Old Version was not duly 
authorized and allowed, then the whole Church persevered 
(as we have already observed) for a century and a half in the 
exclusive use of an unauthorized version, and it is impossible 
not to infer, that the Act of Edward V1. and the Injunctions 
of Elizabeth permitied such a practice, and consequently it 
was not illegal. . 

But to shew the correctness of Mr. Gray's notions in a 
more strikimg pot of view, let us consider whether the cop- 
gregations whom Edward and Elizabeth allowed te sing, could 
sing from ap unauthorized book. Was there such a thing ip 
euustence turing the reigns of these princes, ase Psalm-bou, 
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which they had not sanctioned? Was not their imprimatur 
a sine qua non, to the publication of any work of that ook 
tien, and if the prerogative had been surreptitiously or openly 
infringed, would not a seizure and suppression have immedi- 
ately ensued? It is not wonderful that the Injunctions should 
be silent respecting the versions to be chosen: in fact there 
was no choice to make. Sach Psalms as the Queen allowed, 
her people were at liberty to sing, and such as she did not 
allow they were unable to procure. ‘These circumstances at 
once account for the general language of the Injunctions and 
for the absence of any regular and formal authorization of 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms. They account, likewise, for 
the universal admission of that point which was disputed for 
the first time in the Consistory Court of York, and so satis- 
facterily decided by Mr. Vernon. If Mr. Gray thinks fit to 
dispute,er even to doubt the necessity of a Royal sanction, 
he bes the modesty to oppose his single opinion, (unsupport- 
ed by autbority or argument) to the decision of all our histo- 
riaus, lawyers, divines, and common people. ‘Toa man of 
ordinary nerves these odds must be somewhat alarming, 

Upon the second head of our enquiry he does not stand so 
eatirely alone, although Mr. Todd has demonstrated: that 
his position is untenable. The merit of disputing the autho- 
rity of Sternhold and Hopkins, must be shared with Heylyn 
and Wither among the ancients, and with sundry moderns, 
who have pinned their faith upon Heylyn’s very inaccurate 
narration, His werks contain no less than four accounts of 
the introduction of metrical Psalmody. There are two in the 
History of the Presbyterians, VI. 16 and 25; and two in the 
Ilistery of the Reformation, I. p. 131, and II. p. 117. It 
must be confessed to his credit that these four accounts are 
substantially the same, and with a view to ascertain their 
general correctness we extract the first and most detailed 
from the History of the Presbyterians. 


«* Now with this Bible,’ (the Geneva Bible) ‘* and these Notes 
which proved so advantageous to them in their main projectments 
they also brought in David's Psalms in metre, of which they served 
themselves to some tune in the time succeeding. Which device being 
first taken up by Clement Marot, and continued afterwards by Beza as 
before is said, was followed here in England by Thomas Sternhold, 
in the reign of King Edward, and afterwards by John Hopkins and 
some others, who had retired unto Geneva in the time of Queen 
Mary. Being there finished and printed at the end of their Bibles, 
they were first recommended to the use of private families, next 
brought into the Church for an entertainment before the beginning 
of the Morning and Evening Service. And finally publi by 
then» clyes, or at the end of the Psalter, with this Kockioetions that 
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they were set forth and allowed to be sung in ail Churches before and 
after Morning and Evening Prayer, and also before and after Ser. 
mons, But first no such allowance can be found as is there 

tended, nor could be found when this allowance was.di in 
the High Commission, by such as have been most industrious and 
concerned in the search thereof. And then, whereas it is pretend. 
ed that the said Psalms should be sung before and after Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and before and after Sermons, (which shews 
that they were not to be intermingled with the publick Liturgy) in 
very little time they prevailed so far in most parish Churches as to 
thrust out the Te Deum, and the Benedicite, and the Benedictus, the 
Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis, quite out of the Church. And 
thirdly by the practices and erideavours of the Puritan party, who 
had an eye upon the usage of Geneva, they came to be esteemed 
the most divine part of God's public service; the reading Psalms 
together with the first and second Lessons being heard in many 
places with a covered head, but. all men sitting bare-headed when 
the.Psalm is sung. And to that end the parish Clerk must be taught 
to call upon the people to sing it to the praise and glory of Ged, 
no such preparatory exhortation being used at tlie naming of the 


a ay or the daily Psalms,” Heylya’s Hist. of Presbyterians, 
I. 16. 


The spirit which pervades this passage, like the prevail- 
ing spirit of all Heylyn’s writings, is that of a violent 
partizan. But there is an unfairness throughout this 
particular description of which we may hope that he was not 
often guilty. ho could imagine from this statement re- 
specting the gradual introduction of the metrical Psalms, that 
they were sung (as we have already proved) all over the king- 
dom in the very first vear of Elizabeth’s reign? Still less, who 
could suspect that the words set forth and allowed to be sung 
in all churches, &c. were to be found in the title eof the 
very first English edition of the entire metrical Psalter? Again, 
when he adverts to the dispute in the High Commission, of 
which we have not been able to discover any other mention, 
why did he not state the point actually discussed, and the 
issue of the discussion? It is certain that the issue was not 
a prohibition of Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms; and it 
is almost as evident that it must have been a confirmation of 
their authority, a confirmation not grounded upon the produc- 
tion of the original allowance, bat upon the presumption that 


such allowance had been granted, though not duly registered 
and enrolled. 


Besides, can it be believed, (upon the unsupported 
authority of Heylyn, writing at the distance of a century 
from the events which he describes,) that the Printers 
in the days of Elizabeth would have ventured to claim an 
allowance which they had never received? Mr. Gray would 
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probably answer in the affirmative, for he quotes as a case in 
point, a work published in 1814, by Mr. Gardiner, entitled, 
Psalms and s, adapted to Sacred Melodies, allowed to 
be sung in Churches; and says, that because the Prince 
Regent, and the two Archbishops are patrons of this work, 
and it is dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness, 
“‘ Mr. Gardiner's selection has higher pretensions to the 
sanction of authority than the Old Version ever possessed.”!!! 
But more practised reasoners than Mr. Gray will be disposed 
to believe, that Elizabeth and her Council, were too jealous 
of their authority to suffer such an impudent forgery as that 
which is attributed to the editors of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
And if it should appear that these editors were themselves 
connected with the Court, and that the Printer was in the 
employment and confidence of the Primate, we shall run little 
risque in concluding, that the allowance was authentic, and 
never doubted or disputed, excepting by the authors of rival 
translations, or the inveterate enemies of every thing that had 
the slightest connection with Geneva. 

Having noticed the Queen’s prohibition of unlicensed 
books, Mr. Todd gives the following account of the licenses 
obtained for the Psalins. 


“ That the requisite obedience, in the case of Sternhold’s Ver- 
sion, was shewn to the Injunction; and that the Version had un- 
dergone the necessary examination ; seems clear by ‘ a * Licence 
granted in the third year of the Queen’s reign, (1561,) for John 
Day to print the Psalms of David in metre.’ Accordingly he is de- 
scribed as having printed, in 1562, ‘ The whole Booke of Psalmes, 
collected into English meter, by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, 
&c.’ It may also be noticed, in passing, that one of those persons, 
whose metrical labours were brought into this complete collection 
of English Psalmody, was a Royal + Commissioner with others to 
visit the whole realm, and (among other duties) ¢o deliver the Queen's 
Injunctions. This was Dr. Richard Cox, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely. These Psalms, then, which none jy to have disputed as 
being, at their first appearance, described as ‘ set forth and allowed 
to be sung in Churches,’ exhibited the usual title of approbation, 
which other publications then did; or, as they sometimes exhibited 
it, with the synonyme authorized.” P. 35, 

** Afterwards, in the nineteenth year of the Queen’s reign, ano- 
ther Licence was granted to John Day and Richard Day his Son, 
during their lives, to print the Psalms of David in metre. And 
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«* Ames, Hist. Acc. of Printing, p. 238.” 
** + Churton’s Life of Dean Nowel, p. 42, 45,” 
“ } Ames, ut. supr. p. 243. 
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accordingly in 1598, this whole Book of Psalms was printed by John 
Windet for the Assigns of the son who hud been thus joined in the 
patent with his father. Licences thus ublicly granted, directions 
thus regularly observed, are surely disclaimers of connivance, as also 
of assumption either on the part of the translators or the printer ; 
and are on the contrary, proofs of royal authority as to the publica- 
tion of these Psalms, a point of no small moment. And who was 
this John Day, to whom the Licence for printing the Version was 
granted ? Not indeed the royal printer, but a man of learning, who 
was patronized both by Archbishop Parker and the Privy Council 
of that period. The excellent primate is described as having 
‘* had a favour for him, and perhaps a little the more, because, by 
his being employed in printing the Ecclesiastical Orders and In- 
junctions from time to time, he was no ways affected by the Puritan 
party.” And the Council of the Queen had ‘ + written, upon some 
occasion, to this prelate, and the other ecclesiastical commissioners, 
to help Day ; perhaps in vendiag his books, and encouraging those of 
the Clergy to buy them.’ Inthe year after the whole of the Version 
had been printed by him, namely in 1563, there appeared sixty-two 
Psalms of this Translation with the musical accompaniment of 
‘foure parts, whiche may be song to al musicall instrumentes, seth 
forth for the encrease of vertue, &c.’? This also he printed cum 
gratid et privilegio Regia Majestatis per septennium, which favour of 
the Queen again appears in a like instance; as in 1579 there is 
another edition of Psalms, selected from Sternhold, with a similar 
title and musical notes, and with the royal arms upon the first leaf, 
together with the important notification cum privilegio, printed by 
him. These particulars deserve mention in speaking of the formal 
allowance, or approbation, which has been so often denied as having 
been possessed by the Version of Sternhold and his associates. 
John Day likewise printed the British Antiquities, and the Metri- 
cal Version of the Psalms, composed by Archbishop Parker; of 
which latter publication there will presently be given a further ac- 
count, illustrating the sanction of authority belonging to the Ver- 
sion of Sternhold: for the Version of Parker appears, though 
royally privileged, not to have been imposed upon any congregatien, 
or recommended, in opposition to Sternhold’s, which, we may sup- 
e it might have been, if the primate had not considered Stern- 
- Id’s as the settled form of Metrical Psalmody for the Church.” 
. 37. 


With these facts upon record, it is impossible to sustain 
the accuracy of Heylyn’s statement ; and it is upon Heylyn’s 
statement alone, that Collyer, Warton, and all subsequent 
writers deny the original authority of the Old Version. It 
is supported by many other considerations and arguments ; 





“* Ames, ut supr. p. 233.” 
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Hooker bears testimony to the general use of Metricai 
Psalms. At the close of his defence of the more antient 


mode of reading or singing that portion of Scripture, he ob- 
serves, 


* It isnot our meaning that what we attribute unto the Psalms 
should be thought to depend altogether upon that only form of 
singing or reading them by course ... but it may be justly said 
that we ourselves retaining it, and besides it also the other more 
newly and not unfruitfully devised, neither want that good which 
the fatter invention can afford, nor lose any thing of that for which 


the antients so oft and so highly commended the former.” 
Hooker, V. £9. 


Mr. Todd (p. 36) gives various instances of the synonymous 
use of the words allowed and authorized, a circumstance 
which had escaped the researches of Mr. Gray, who lays 
great stress upon the inferior weight of the former term. 
There is a passage in Faller, more conclusive even than the 
quotation of Mr. 'Todd—Speaking of the forty-four Articles 
of King Edward VI., he says, ‘‘ With these was bound a 
Catechism younger in age (as bearmg date the next year) 
but of the same extraction relating to this convocation as 
author thereof. Indeed it was first compiled, as appears by 
the King’s Patent prefixed, by a single divine, charactered 
pious and learned, but afterwards, perused and allowed bi 
the Bishops and other learned men, (understand it the Con- 
vocation) and by royal authority commended to all subjects, 
commanded to all school-masters to teach it their scholars. 
Fuller VIL. §. 2—10. 

There are other direct proofs of the authorized use of 
the Metrical Psalms, during the reign of Elizabeth and 


her successors, and of the universal opinion subsequently 
entertained upon the subject. 


‘‘ III, The usage of the Old Version is sanctioned by the 
Crown and Convocation. Sir George Wheeler, a very learned 
divine and antiquary, in his interesting Account of the Churches of 
the Primitive Christians, published in 1689, has related that from 
this Version a Psalm was chosen, and enjoined or directed to be 
used, in a Form of Prayer soon after the first Collection of these 
Psalms was published. ‘* Ido not doubt ‘but there was authority 
for those [ Psalms] in use, when first set forth. For not only that at 
the front testifies asmuch, in the oldest editions; but also there is a 


——— 


***® Account of the Churches, Ac. p. 121,122. Sir G. Wheeler was a Preben- 
dary of Durham. He had travelled with the celebrated Spon, and part of his 


Travels has been published. He presented to the University of Oxford several 
valuable autiquities collected while he travelled.” 
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Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving, set forth by Queen Elizabeth and 
her Council, WHEREIN ONE OF THOSE PsALMs [18] ORDERED TO 
BE SUNG ; not lung after that edition in the same reign, in which they 
came forth.’ Itis next to be observed that, in the old editions of 
the complete collection of these Psalms, the Hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus, which was translated into English metre, and placed in 
the Form and Manner of making and consecrating Bishops and 
Priests in the first Ordinal of Edward the sixth, ¢o be sung or said, 
is the first of the Metrical Translations or Hymns, whieh precede 
these Psalms: * Cone Holy Ghost, Eternal God, proceeding from 
above ;’ and is yet, in the same Forms, one of the Mymns so 
enjoined. And this English Hymn was sung after the Litany, in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, London, at the second Session of the 
Convocation in 1562-3, namely on the 13th of January, before 
Archbishop Parker and other prelates. It is thus recorded in the 
Acts of that Convocation: ® Decantata fuit per ministros ecclesive 
Letania, in sermone vulgari (juxta morem et ritum in Libro nuncu- 
pato, Zhe Boook of Common Prayers, &c. descriptum ;) qua finitd 
ac Hymno Veni Creator, &c. per ministros ejusdem ecclesie in 
vulgart sulemniter decantato, Magister Wilhelmus Daye, S. T. B. 
&c, suggestum in medio chori positum ingressus fuit, ac ibidem 
Concionem Latinam, stilo venusto, ad Patres et Clerum presentés 
habuit.’ Then after this Latin Sermon, the first Psalm in English 
wassung : * t Finita verd Concione, ac Psalmo primo ( Beatus vir, &c.) 
in sermone vulgari decantato, celebrata fuit SacraCommunio, &c.’ It 
is probable that this was the first Metrical Psalm in Sternkold’s Collec- 
tion; to which are prefixed the words Beatus vir, from the Latin 
Vulgate, as they also are to the same Psalm in Archbishop Par- 
ker's Metrical Version of the whole number, and as they had long 
before been to the same in the old Prose Translation which is now 
in the Book of Common Prayer. ‘There is no Prose Translation of 
the Hymn, Veni Creator, with which we are acquainted; and as 
the Metrical Version of that Hymn had already been appointed to 
be sung in a Public Form of Prayer, the bishops and clergy were 
therefore now witnessing the performance of what was express/y 
enjoined, and made a part of the liturgical offices established by Act 
of Parliament. The Metrical Hymn to the Holy Spirit, then 
being sung at one part of the Service, when the Convocation 
assembled ; it is fair to presume that the Psalm sung at another 
part of it, namely, after the Sermon, was also Metrical.” P. 39. 

V. And now I point out to the reader, among the exceptions of 
the Presbyterians, delivered at the Savoy Conference, against the 
Book of Common Prayer, the twelfth of them: ‘ { Because singing 
of Psalms is a considerable part of public worship, we desire that 





« * Acta in Convoc. 1562, printed in Kennet’s Synodus Anglicana, p. 194.”” 

“+ Ibid. p. 195.” <I 

“ H Post odes of allthe Proceedings of the Commissioners of both persuasions, 
&c. Lond, 1661, p. 6, 
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the Version, set forth and allowed to be sung ‘in Churches, may be 
amended ; or that we may have leave to make use ofa purer Version.” 
They ask leave, we see, to use anviher Versiun; plainly implying, 
that they considered the Version of Sternhold and Hopkins autho- 
rized, and that they presumed not, or affected not, to depart from 
it without leave. ‘They again advert to the authority of the Old 
Version. ** Your distinction between Hopkins’ and David's’ 
Psalms, as if the metre, ulluwed by authority, to be sung im Churches 
made them to be no more David’s Psalms, seemeth to us a very 
hard saying.’ ‘The Episcopal Commissioners did not think fit to . 
attend to the remarks of the Presbyterjans on this point, as they 
rightly considered the Old Version as forming no constituent part, 
(though it formed an accustomed part,) of the Book of Common 
Prayer; and therefore ‘ + no purt of the Commission? Yet at the 
same time they did not deny the authorized usage of this Version 
nor did they concede, that it might be changed at the discretion or 
wish of any who disliked it.’ Zodd,p.48. — 


Mr. Todd enters at length into the history of Archbishop 
Parker's Metrical Translation of the Psalms; and shews both 
that it was intended by its illustrioas Author for the public 
service of the Church, and that he did not on this account 
discountenance the older and more popular Version. 


‘« In a quarto edition of the translation of the Bible in 1569, which 
had been just before made and published by the direction of this 
great prelate, we are informed, indeed, that { the Psalms in metre, 
printed by John Day in the same year, follow the New Testament. 
These are the Psalms of Sternhold, &c. And if they had not been 
allowed, as the title of them has expressed it, would the Atch- 
bishop of Canterbury have suffered such an appendage to his 
Bible? The inference is plain. To the admissibility of the 
Metrical Version there was no objection, and the value of it the 
primate had no wish to dispute.’? Todd, p. 59. 


We cannot follow Mr. Todd through his aceount of the 
other Metrical Versions—Dod’s, Wither’s, King James the 
First's, George Sandy’s, William Barton’s, Tate and 
Brady’s, and Sir Richard Blackmore’s—For each of these 
the royal privilege and permission was duly obtained ; 
although with the exception of Tate and Brady's, none of 
them acquired a permanent footing in the Church. Wither 
endeavoured to prepare the way for his “* Hymns and Songs 
of the Church” by undervaluing the received Version; and 
urging that ‘‘ whatsoever the Stationers in their title-page 





: ° An Account of all the Papers that passed between the Commissioners, &c. 
p- 31.’ 


“+ Ibid. p. 53." 
“ { Lewis's Hist. of the English Translations of the Bible, 2d, edit. p. 256.” 
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pretended to that purpose, the Psalms of Sternhold, &c. 
being first allowed for private devotion only, crept into 

ublic use by toleration rather than command.” It is 
probable therefore that Wither is the author of the 
statement, which was adopted by Heylyn. He insinuated, 
as Mr. Todd has shewn, a very gross falsehood; namely, 
that the title-page containing the royal allowance, was intro- 
duced by the Company of Stationers, and had not been used 
by the first or earlier Printers of the Psalms. . The 
contrary is notoriously the fact. The allowance for 
private devotion only, in which Wither and Heylyn so sus- 
piciously concur, is a fact of which neither of them adduce 
any proof. The Statute of King Edward and the Injunctions 
of Queen Elizabeth bearing date in the first year of their 
respective reigns, permitted Psalm-singing in etree: and 
any Collection of Psalms which they sanctioned in general 
terms, must have been sanctioned with a view to general use. 
The only real alteration that we are acquainted with, 
respects the mode of printing, not the purpose to which the 
publication was applicable. The first edition was separately 
printed, subsequently they were added to the Prayer Book, | 
and afterwards to the Bible. But this was a change suggested 
by fashion or convenience, and not material to the authority 
of the work. 

We cannot conclude this article without offering a few 
remarks upon Mr. Vernon’s judgment. There can be no 
doubt that he has correctly expounded the law. Being re- 
quired to consider the conduct of a Clergyman who had 
introduced into his Church certain hymns and psalms, not 
permitted by any lawful authority, he pronounced that such 
conduct was illegal. At the same time he declared, that ifa 
sentence was called for he should not condemn the Clergyman 
in costs, and he stated that the Archbishop of York would 
be happy to act as a mediator between the contending 
parties, 


“ The parties agreeably to Mr. Vernon's suggestion, ultimately 
referred the dispute to the amicable adjustment of the Archbishop ; 
who, in a spirit of conciliation, undertook to compile a new 
Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Mr. Cotterill’s Church; and 
in consideration of the expence and loss which Mr. Cotteril’s 
Work had occasioned to him, his Grace further took upon himself 
the charges of printing the new Selection. | 

This circumstance, while it is honourable to the character of 
the Archbishop of York ; exhibiting him as the promoter of peace 
and union in the Church ; anne an additional testimony, in favour 
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of the modern practice of introducing into the Church, selections 
of Psalms and Hymns, accommodated to the popular taste and 
feeling.” Gray, p. 52. 


We cannot congratulate the Church of England upon this 
termination of the dispute. In refusing to give costs in an 
intricate case against an individual who might believe himself 
to be in the right, and who had shewn no symptoms of con- 
tumacy, Mr. Vernon acted the part of a kind and considerate 
Magistrate, anxious to allay local irritation, and to administer 
justice in mercy. But what followed, although equally kind, 
and equally well-intentioned, we are not prepared to consider 
as equally judicious. ‘Taking it for granted, as we readil 
do, that the Archbishop's selection is unexceptionable (Mr. 
Gray assures us that it is absolutely the very best of all 
selections)‘ the accommodation of popular taste and feeling,” 
at the expence of uniformity and law, is a step which we must 
deplore and condemn. Mr. Vernon imagines that it can lead 
to no evil, because a Diocesan may prohibit the use of any 
improper hymns. But in what a situation will this place 
congregations, incumbents and Bishops ? When an individual 
among the former is offended at seeing theChurch indebted for 
its psalmody to the conventicle, he is to appeal immediately to 
the Ordinary, and require him to exercise the very agreeable 
privilege of giving the people a triumph over their minister, or 
the minister a triumph over his people. As long as there 
exists the least tendency to abuse in the choice of hymns, 
to call upon individual Prelates to pronounce individual judg- 
ments upon the propriety and orthodoxy of each new modelled 
stave, is to confer upon them a most invidious and unappro- 
priate duty. Every word that has been urged against the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Examination Questions may with 
equal wit and more truth, be urged against the system of 
diocesan singing books. One Bishop may reject what 
another has approved and recommended. A collection of 
godlye hymnes and songes may be ‘‘ admitted at Barnet, re- 
jected at Stevenage, re-admitted at Buckden, kicked out as 
a Calvinist at Witham Common, and hailed as an ardent 
Arminian on its arrival at York.” And the harmony of the 
Church will be most woefully interrupted by the jarrings and 
discords with which such music will abound. 

John Wesley (Southey’s Life, Vol II. p. 223.) strictly 
forbad his preachers ‘‘ to introduce any hymns of their own 
composing.” In other respects they had great latitade 
allowed them: they might use the Liturgy or parts of it, or 
might substitate an extemporaneous Service of their own. 
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But the Hymns were of greater importance; they served 
at once for creed and catechism, and their purity was at all 
events to be preserved. It was a wise provision,—and 
Clergymen who imitate John Wesley in his due estimation 
of the effects of congregational singing, should like him, be 
alive to the danger of its abuse. Mr. Gray and Mr. Vernon 
may or may not be right in their utter condemnation of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins. Wehave no desire to disturb or to share 
their insensibility to the charms of that ‘ pure English, unde- 
filed,’ with which the Old Version abounds. But whether 
these gentlemen who loathe, or Bishop Horsley and Mr. 
Todd who admire the version, be the better judges of 
poetical merit, the proper and the only proper issue of sucha 
dispute should be to encourage or to discourage another trans- 
lation. The Hymn-books now abroad are with one consent 
methodistical. ‘‘ Venn’s, Kempthorne’s, Noel’s, Cotterill’s”, 
(it is thus that the most popular selections are classed by the 
Reviewer of Mr. Gray) bear their character in their names. 
It is admitted, although these select volumes be pure and 
spotless, that many such works contain ‘revolting specimens of 
bad taste,’ and some slight approaches to heretical doctrine. 
It is from these that each Clergyman is to make his selection; 
and the plough-boys and dairy-maids whom he turns into 
Antinomians, are to denounce his aberrations to the Bishop 
of the Diocese. Would it not be safer to confine ourselves 
to authorised Psalm-books, even though in the modern 
phraseology which Mr. Vernon has condescended to adopt, 
they may happen to be less * edifying and acceptable” ‘The 
Hymns aftixed to the original and authorised editions of the 
Old and New Versions are the only Hymns which can be 
properly used or really wanted. For every other purpose 
of congregational singing the Psalms of David (even in their 
present unsatisfactory dress) are amply sufficient. And we 
conceive that among the * mistakes which have crept into 
Mr. Vernon’s judgment, there is none greater than the 
declaration that a practice which he condemns, but encou- 
rages, which he pronounces in the same breath to be both 
proper and wrong, is ‘‘ a practice adopted by a majority of 
the Established Clergy.” We hope and believe better things 
of a very great majority of the Clergy. They know the danger 





* We have already noticed the errors respecting Edward’s Statutes and 
Flizabeth’s Injunction. Mr. Todd calls our attention to another trifling mistake, 
The Parliament is represented (upon what authority we do not know) as dis- 
cussing and negativing the admissibility of Sternhold’s Psalms, several years 
before they were written. Todd, p. 14. 
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of making improvements, real or imaginary, in the authorised 
Church Service. They know that it is impossible to say 
where such improvements will end. The Prayer-book, as 
wellas the singing Psalms might be rendered more “ edifying 
and acceptable” if they were reformed after the example of 
Wesley. Such reformations are partially adopted by a 
minority of the Clergy; and as these persons happen to be 
the very same individuals to whom the collection of Ven 
and Noel, are so naturally and excusably dear, the fact 
furnishes another and an unanswerable argument against 
encouraging a system which is found in such suspicious 
company, and leads to such mischievous results. 





Art. III. Poems Divine and Moral. Many of them 
now first published. Selected by J. Bowdler, Esq. In 
Two Volumes. \2mo. 10s. 6d. Cadell. 1821. 


THE object of this publication, and the name of the Editor, 
could not fail to secure a favourable reception at our 
hands, even if the selection had been made with less taste 
and judgment. A work indeed, whose professed design is 
“ to do good,” appeals to a higher tribunal than that of criti- 
cism, and deserves (if the endeavour be properly directed) 
a nobler reward than the praise of men. But this very cir- 
cumstance, which at first sight seems to take it out of our 
jurisdiction, makes us more desirous to bestow upon it a 
portion of our attention. It is our delight as it is 
our duty, to bring forward those works which, without 
making lofty pretensions, convey wholesome instruction in 
a pleasing form; and the Reviewer will feel his office hal- 
lowed and ennobled when he contributes his small offering 
towards the glory of God and the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Of all the various publications, which aim at combining 
the useful with the agreeable, there is none more successful 
than sacred and moral poetry. It possesses a charm which 
fixes the attention and engages the affections. The solemn 
character of the subjects are softened,and rendered engaging 
by the dress in which they appear; and while they captivate 
the artless innocence of the youthful mind, they afford to 
the sober piety of advanced years a cheering relief in sick- 
ness and sorrow, and a retreat from the cares and bustle of 
life. Ifthe attributes of the Deity can ever be familiarized 
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to the human understanding, it will perhaps be when they 
are described in the suitable language of poetry ; his power 
and greatness, the terror of his judgments, and the wisdom 
of his counsels appear before us in a manner not wholly un- 
worthy of them, when they are heightened and adorned by 
all the magnificence of poetic figure ; and how beautiful are 
the love, and tender compassion, and universal benevolence 
of the Most High, when the sweetness of the verse recom- 
mends them to the ear, and the beauty of the images, under 
which they are delineated, charms and captivates the mind. 
The inspired writers well knew the excellence of this art 
when they employed it in all the varieties of Sacred Song ; 
and perhaps there is no loss so great in respect of language, 
as that by which we unhappily are deprived of nearly all 
notion of the rules and harmony of Hebrew poetry. 

It is not surprising that the thoughts of many a devout 
heart have vented themselves in sacred verse. ‘The wonder 
rather is that many from whom we might confidently have 
anticipated succes have disappointed expectation. We have 
chiefly in our view the simpler and humbler kinds of poetry. 
The case is much the same with the composition of sacred 
music. Some years ago several of the most eminent mas- 
ters of the art in this country were engaged in the compo- 
sition of Psalm tunes ; and (as we have been informed) with 
so little success, that the only good tune was produced by 
one, who had been in the habit of composing for the stage. 
This was probably owing to the simplicity which he had ac- 
quired ; and the difficulty of uniting dignity with simplicity 
will acceunt for the failure in each art. It is not that 
the sacred fountains are exhausted, or any of the smaller 
streams dried up; it is not that invention has lost its power, 
or piety any of its charms: but some are apt to aim too 
high, and attempt too much; and others, by wishing to be 
simple, become low and insipid, and even vulgar. In these 
respects we yield greatly to those who have gone before us. 
Luther’s Hymn and the 100th Psalm are unrivalled: and 
though we must not venture to bestow high praise on the first 
who tried their skill in poetical composition (for the name of 
Sternhold is unhappily and unjustly united with the idea of 
all that is homely and uncouth) yet we are very much dis- 
posed to think, that those who would give us a good poetical 
translation of the Psalms must take the course, and follow 
(under happier auspices) the steps of that writer in his 
uncommon fidelity, and in the dignified simplicity of his best 
passages. 

But let us not be supposed to fix unmerited blame on the 
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various attempts that have been made by good and pious 

rsons Without namber in sacred poetry. Many of them 
are highly excellent, and we feel-much indebted to Mr. 
Bowdler for the selection which he has made in the volumes 
before us, which we could wish to see in the hands of every 
young person, as they are very frequently in our own. 
{In these volumes there are many poems and extracts 
from poems, which have been frequently published, some 
which are universally known, some which, though never 
printed, have been shewn in manuscript among the friends 
of the authors, and some of merce elle merit, which 
are entirely new to us. The contents are divided under 
several heads, and comprise a very wide range, from 
the simple Hymn and lowly Elegy, to the towering Ode. 
It may, perhaps, admit of doubt, whether it was wise to 
unite so many degrees in one publication. Mr. Bowdler 
intends his work chiefly for the young, and these soon ad- 
vance from step to step. He who has heard one of his 
little ones repeat the ‘‘ Hymn for a Child,” will never wish 
to see it erased; and every parent and teacher knows how 
rapidly, and with how much delight, the pupil goes forward, 
and climbs the hill, whose sides are adorned with poetic 
flowers. Mr. Bowdler has, moreover, brought into one vo- 
lume, in a separate edition those poems, which are most 
adapted for the young, omitting those in foreign languages, 
and some pieces less calculated for general use. 

Our readers will expect to see some extracts from these 
volumes, and we shall lay a few before them, making choice 
of such as have not been before published. Several of 
these will be found under the most of the heads into which 
the work is divided. ‘The Hymns, which occupy the first 
division are for the most part such as are well known. There 
are some, however, which have never appeared in print, 
The following is probably new to our readers, 


“ LITANY. 


“ Saviour, when in dust to Thee 
Low we bend the adoring knee; 
When, repentant, to the skies 
Scarce we lift our weeping eyes: 
Oh, by all thy pain and woe, 
(Suffered once for man below,) 
Bending from Thy throne on high, 
Hear our solemn Litany! 


Bovwdler’s Poems. 


‘* By Thy helpless infant years, 
By Thy life of want and tears, 
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By Thy days of sore distress 

In the savage wilderness ; 

By the dread mysterious hour 
Of the insulting tempter’s power, 
Turn, oh turn, a favouring eye, 
Hear our solemn Litany! 


“* By the sacred griefs that wept 
: O’er the grave where Lazarus slept ; 
By the boding tears that flowed 
Over Salem’s loved abode ; 
| By the anguish’d sigh that told 
Treachery lurk’d within thy fold; 
From thy seat above the sky 
Hear our solemn Litany ! 


‘“¢ By Thine hour of dire despair, 
By Thine agony of prayer, 
By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and torturing scorn, 
By the gloom that veil’d the skies 
O’er the dreadful sacrifice ; 
Listen to our humble cry, 
Hear our solemn Litany! 


‘* By Thy deep expiring groan, 
By the sad sepulchral stone, 
By the vault, whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising Gop ; 
Oh! from earth to heaven restor’d, 
Mighty, re-ascended Lorp, 
Listen, listen to the cry 
Of our solemn Litany!’ Vol. I. P. 37. 


‘The interest excited by the sufferings and decease of the 
amiable Princess, who is said to have composed the follow- 
ing lines, will excite some curiosity, and (we should hope) a 
better feeling than curiosity in our readers. 


“¢ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed, and talked, and danced, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain: 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me. 


«¢ But when the days of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred, how sad ’twould be 
Were this world only made for me!” Vol. 1. P, 104. 
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In the following page is an elegy on Mr. Dawson, which 
reminds us greatly ion and Gray, and is not unworth 
of either. A little poem on the ‘* Ruins of Dunkswell 
Abbey,” is by the hand of no common writer, and we shall 
quote the two first stanzas, not being able to afford room for 
more. 


‘¢ Blest be the power, by Heaven’s own flame inspired, 
That first through shades monastic poured the light ; 
Where, with unsocial Indolence retired, 

Fell Superstition reigned in tenfold night ; 
Where, long sequestered from the vulgar sight, 
Religion fettered lay, her form unknown, 
’Mid direful gloom and many a secret rite ; 
Till now released, she claims her native throne, 
And gilds th’ awakening world with radiance all her own. 


** O sacred source of sweet celestial peace ! 

From age to age in darksome cells confined ! 

Blest be the voice that bade thy bondage cease, 

And sent thee forth t’ illuminate the blind, 

Support the weak, and raise the sinking mind: 

By thee the soul her native strength explores, 

Pursues the plan by favouring Heaven assigned, 

Through Truth’s fair path th’ enlightened spirit soars, 
And the Great Cause of all with purer rites adores.”’ 

Vol. I. P. 149. 


Among the Odes is one of no common merit, by J. Sargent, 
Esq. on the Fall of Babylon, taken from the xivth chapter of 
Isuiah. The sublimity of the original is such as perhaps to 
make every imitation of it appear to disadvantage, we are un- 
willing to fovk a single passage lengthened, or a new image 
or idea introduced ; and those who are well acquainted with 
Bishop Lowth’s Alcaic Ode will find it difficult to be sa- 
tisfied with any that may come after. Yet Mr. Sargent has 
brought to the subject so correct a taste, and has so hap- 
pily applied the form of the noblest classical model, that we 
own ourselves abundantly gratified, and should be happy if 
our limits would allow of our transferring it to these pages. 

In a small collection of Epitaphs are two or three, which 
are new to us, and worthy of insertion ; but upon this head 
every reader perhaps has some little favourites, which he 
would scarce wish to see excelled. ‘The Fables and Tales 
seem rather thrown together than arranged, and the name 
of Southey we observe affixed to one which does not belong 
to him. These are succeeded by ‘‘ Extracts from some of 
the most admired Poets.” And here we shall present our 
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readers with two stanzas from a Hymn of Spenser’s, under 
the apprehension that we shall scarce be deviating from our 
proposal of quoting only what is new to them. -We wish 
our quotation may induce them to refer to the original copy 
of his ‘‘ Hymns on heavenly Love and Beauty.” 


“ Humbled with fear and awful reverence, 
Before the footstool of His majesty 
Throw thyself down, with trembling innocence, 
Nor dare look up with corruptible eye 
On the dread face of that great DEITIE ; 
- For fear lest, if He chance to look on thee, 
Thou turn to nought, and quite confounded be, 


“ But lowly fall before His mercy-seat, 
Close covered with the Lamp’s integrity 
From the just wrath of His avengeful threat, 

That sits upon the righteous throne on high ; 

His throne is built upon eternity, 
More firm and durable than steel or brass, 
Or the hard diamond, which them both doth pass,’’ 

Vol. & P, 3. 


Among some Miscellaneous Poems is a copy of verses 
by the present Bishop Jebb, which we will not injure by 
mutilation ; but they bear a plesing testimony to the elegance 
of their author’s mind, as well as to his piety. ‘There is a 
sober melancholy grace thrown over the opening, and indeed 
the whole, of the ‘‘ Magdalen’s Petition,” by the Rev. 
John Marriott, which is very striking. It is followed by 
some excellent ‘* Lines aa in the Skeleton Case at the 
Royal Academy.” ‘The next poem is nameless, but worthy 
of some exalted name. It is styled the ‘‘ Mirror of Fancy,” 
and consists of a description of several graces and virtues, 
which successively make their appearance in a glass which 
Fancy presents to the eyes of the poet. We shall quote the 
stanzas on “‘ Sensibility,” chiefly for the sake of the last, 


«* Next Sensibility, lov’d maid, appear’d ; 
Of tears and smiles she had an endless store, 
And now the tale of Mirth with joy she heard, 
And now at Sorrow’s words her eyes ran o'er; 
Thus each by turns her bosom did divide, 
And now with bliss it thrill’d, and now with grief it sigh’d. 


‘¢ A mother here embrac’d her long-lost child ;— 

The raptur’d damsel felt a mother’s bliss ! 
There a sad widow, with affliction wild, 

Gave to her clay-cold lord the unfelt kiss : 
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Her heaving breast with sudden frenzy swell’d ; 
She shriek’d, and seem’d to be the object she beheld! 


‘¢ Thus Echo, leaning on her rocky cell, 
Lists to each sound that Zephyr’s wings convey ; 
And now she mourns with mourning Philomel, 
And now she joys to trill the linnet’s lay ; 
Responsive warbles to the flute’s soft breath, 
Or lengthens slow the solemn knell of death.” 
Vol. Il. P. 200. 


The work is closed with some poems in foreign languages, 
many of which have considerable merit; but we do not 
know that they come under the rule of quotation which we 
have laid down for ourselves. ‘The Editor appears so par- 
tial to Bishop Lowth’s Latin poems, that we are rather sur- 
prised at the omission of his elegant and pathetic Epitaph on 
his Daughter. 

We have been liberal of our quotations, thinking that our 
readers would be better pleased with the poetry of other 
persons than with our prose. We have only to add, that 
the volumes are neatly printed, though we wish we had 
more cause to commend tbe care of the printer, for we 
have been offended with some sad blunders. These, how- 
ever, detract little or nothing from the merit of the work, 
upon which we can safely pass a sentence of approbation. 
‘The Editor modestly professes that his design is ‘‘ to do good,” 
and we trust it will be fulfilled in the comfort and instruction 
afforded to many a feeble and devout Christian, long after he 
shall have been called to receive his reward for faithfully 
copying the example of his Master. 








Art. IV. The Use of the Blowpipe, in Chemical Ana- 
lysis, and in the Examination of Minerals. By J. J. 
Berzelius, Member of the Academy of Sciences of Stock- 
holm, &c. Translated from ihe French of M. Fresnel, 
by J. G. Children, F.R.S. L. and E. F.L.S. M.G. &c. 
with numerous Additions, by the Translator. 1 vol. 
Svo. Baldwin and Co. 1822. 


WeE beg leave to congratulate the Philosophical World on 
the appearance of this excellent translation of the celebrated 
work of Professor Berzelius. Of all the chemists in Europe, 
none, perhaps, was more fully qualified in every way than 
our author, to supply the long felt want of a work of this 
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description; and Mr. Children has done an essential service 
to our countrymen, by presenting them with this valuable 
translation: and not less by enriching it with his own inter- 
esting and important additions. 

Among the various assistances of which the mineralogist 
can avail himself in determining the nature and composition 
of any substance which presents itself to his inspection, there 
is none to be compared with the characteristics which mine- 
rals develope when exposed to a flame excited by the blow- 
pipe. A regular system of mineralogy, founded upon those 
characteristics, has been long a great desideratam in mine- 
ralogical science ; so that by successively trying an unknown 
substance with the different tests which the use of the blow- 
pipe affords, we might gradually ascertain its place in the 
system. Such a system, however, complete in all its parts, 
is hardly to be expeeted in the present state of the science : 
and, indeed, Professor Berzelius gives it as his opinion, 
that such a system, as far as it could be carried at present, 
would not sufficiently accomplish its object in enabling a per- 
son, without any other assistance, to discover the species, 
genus, and order of a mineral submitted to his examination. 
Still, however, this method, though not every thing re- 
quired, is yet by far the most useful of any known, and 
when united with others, will readily enable the student, 
with a little experience, to attain the objects of his en- 
quiries. 

A very excellent little work, arranged on the plan in 
question, was published some years since by Mr. Aikin, in 
which the various classes of minerals are distinguished by 
the phenomena they present before the blowpipe: this little 
work is noticed, with approbation, by Berzelius, who men- 
tions, as a proof of the sagacity of its author, that he does 
not confound the kind of classification in question with the 
systematic arrangement on which the science, properly so 
called, proceeds: this mistake, he observes, is prevalent in 
Germany. He has himself, however, adopted the chemical 
system of classification ; and shewn the various phenomena 
produced by the application of the blowpipe to the different 
substances; and thus has afforded the experimental enquirer 
the means of ascertaining the place of a mineral in the sys- 
tem according to its chemical composition. 

The first portion of the volume consists of a preface, a 
note to the reader, and a sketch of Berzelius’s system of 
mineralogy, all by the translator, and both the former chiefly 
relating to some points connected with the latter. We hear- 
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tily concur with the translator in the very just encomiums he 
has bestowed upon his author. 


“We feel,” with him “ perfectly confident, that no apology 
for presenting this translation to the public, nor any eulogy on the 
author of the original work, are at all necessary. The name of 
Berzelius, as a skilful and patient experimenter, stands almost 
unrivalled ; and the present Essay amply vindicates his claim to the 
high reputation he has acquired. It is an invaluable collection of 
important and new facts, and admirably supplies the want, which 


has long been felt and acknowledged, of a scientific practical trea- 
tise on the blowpipe.”’ 


The translator next proceeds to apologise to his author for 
some liberties which he has taken with the work. Many of 
these, he says, consist merely in the omission of details 
which appeared to him unnecessary ; but the most important 
are those which affect the peculiar chemical theory and sym- 
bols which Berzelius has adopted. Mr. Children has thought 
it advisable, wherever any expressions occur in the work 
founded on these principles, or wherever any of the symbols 
are employed, to substitute for them more common expres- 
sions not involving the peculiar hypothesis of his author, and 
to translate the algebraical symbols into words at full length. 
The discussion of these points occupies the principal part of 
the prefatory division of the work. A general explanation 
is next given of the leading principles of Berzelius’s system 
of mineralogy. His arrangement is purely chemical ; at the 
same time, the external forms and characters of the sub- 
stances are employed as important secondary distinctions, 
although the chemical composition is the fundamental princi- 


ple of arrangement. The chemical principle upon which the 
whole depends, is, 


** That the elements, of which minerals are composed, unite 
with forces proportionate to the differences that exist in their mu- 
tual electrical relations. Hence one or more electro-positive, and 
one or more electro-negative ingredients, must be found in every 
compound body: thus, if it be formed of oxides, for every ingre- 
dient which we call a base, another must act as an acid, although 
the latter, in its insulated state, may not have the sour taste and 
other properties by which acids, usually so called, are distinguished : 
such are silica and the oxides of titanium, columbium, and man 
other metallic oxides, so that all the immense series of earthy mi- 
nerals may be classed after the same principles as salts. An 
ingredient which acts as an acid in one case, may act as a base in 
another, according as it is electro.negative, or electro-positive, 
with respect to the substance it combines with: and consequently 
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in a combination of two acids, the weaker may serve as a base to 
the stronger. The order of arrangement depends on the electro- 
chemical properties of the elements of which mineral substances 
are composed, proceeding from the most electro-negative oxygen, 
to the most electro.positive potassium : but as we are yet only very 
parse acquainted with the electro-chemical relations of the 


simple bodies, we must be contented with an approximate arrange- 
ment.’’ P. xxiii. 


Having thus just given the fundamental principle upon 
which Berzelius proceeds in his system, we will not enter 
into the details of it, but content ourselves with recommend- 
ing them strongly to the attention of our readers, as given 
in the subsequent pages of the work. 

Before we proceed, however, it may be desirable to many 
of our readers to have a short sketch of the principle upon 
which the atomic theory proceeds ; as that theory and certain 
deductions from if form the subjects of some discussion in 
the work before us. 

The doctrine of definite proportions or the atomic theory, 
is decidedly the most important extension which chemical 
science has received of late years. The establishment of 
these doctrines has done much towards imparting a mathe- 
matical precision to our views of chemical composition, It 
was observed, that, when one substance forms with another 
several different compounds, according to the different pro- 
portions of that second body, with which it unites, then, the 
numbers which express those proportions of the second body 
by weight, are always multiples by a whole number of the 
first of them; and if these be reduced to their lowest terms, 
and the weight of the first body be expressed by a number 
proportionally reduced, this number for the first body, and 
unity for the other, give what are called the atomic weights 
of the two bodies. And it was further observed, that the 
number being thus determined for the first body, if that body 
became, in its turn, united to another in several proportions, 
the weights of it in each of those proportions, are exact 
multiples of that precise number which was in the former 
case taken as its atomic weight. In this way every substance 
in chemistry has a particular number affixed to it; and we 
owe to Mr. Dalton the ingenious idea that these numbers 
represent the weights of an atom of each body ; for as there 
cannot be a combination of atoms, except in numbers which 
are whole multiples of each other, (a fraction of an atom 
being an absurdity) and as chemical combinations must be 
formed by unions among the ultimate atoms of bodies, so 
we can only account for the differences of the numbers above- 
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mentioned, by supposing the atoms of different bodies to be 
of different weights. This beautiful theory, which has opened 
to us a vast variety of new ideas respecting the phenomena 
of nature, has been ably and successfully studied and im- 
proved by many of the most eminent chemists of the age. 
{n our own country no man has done more for it than Dr. 
Thomson ; and in foreign countries Berzelius stands fore- 
most on the list of those chemists who have directed their 
labours to the extension and improvement of the atomic 
theory. He has made many important observations, some 
of which are collected in certain general rules known by the 
name of Berzelius’s canons. One of these Mr. Children 
has alluded to as more closely connected with the mineralo- 
gical system and symbols of his author, it is this: 


** When two elements combine, one of them is always supposed 
to be electro-positive, and one electro-negative with respect to the 
ether. And compound atoms of the first order (that is, composed 
of only two simple elementary atoms) having a common electro- 
negative element, always combine in such proportions that the 
number of atoms of the electro-negative element of one, is a multi- 
ple by a whole number of that same number in the other.” 


Mr. Children regards this canon as differing in nothing 
essential from the common doctrine of chemical proportions, 
and that in fact it is merely an hypothetical extension of it. 
With the greatest deference to the high chemical abilities 
and fame of Mr. C. we cannot help remarking that we think 
his observations on this point somewhat unfounded. The 
canon of Berzelius is an extension of the atomic theory, but 
surely not an hypothetical one; at least it is not more hypo- 
thetical than the whole of that theory itself is. It surely 
cannot be considered as differing in nothing essential from the 
common theory; it expresses what its author at least believes 
to be a general fact. If that fact is not true, or not general, 
let it be shewn that such is the case, and the canon falls to 
the ground. 

It appears that in a subsequent part of the work, the author 
had given the atomic composition of each mineral which he 
describes, expressed in the symbolical notation which he 
adopts, and the atomic numbers assumed in compliance with 
another part of his theory. The translator has given the 
substance of these statements in words at length, in a con- 
tinued series of notes to that part of the work in which they 
occur. 

It appears from ‘‘a note to the reader” following the 
preface that he considers himself guilty of some “errors” in 
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these notes, which he has there corrected in detail, giving for 
each mineral the correct numbers to be substituted for those 
printed ; the fault not having been discovered till too late to 
correct the press. Our only object in noticing these “‘ errors” 
is, that Mr. Children particularly represents his falling into 
them as ‘‘one proof among a thousand of the danger of 
involving plain matter of fact in unnecessary hypothetical 
dogmas.” p. xiii.” 

Now we cannot help thinking that Mr. Children is some- 
what too severe upon himself in calling these differences 
between the numbers given by Berzelius, and those which 
result from the common theory, errors. These differences 
arise from one peculiar doctrine maintained by that philo- 
sopher: namely that bodies which have weak affinities 
combine atom with atom, whilst in others whose affinities are 
more energetic, one atom of base takes two atoms of oxygen. 

Now we would only ask is this doctrine of Berzelius 
established by experiment, or is it a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion? it certainly bears the enpemenes of an inference from 
facts ; but surely before it is decidedly rejected as unworthy 
of admission, and leading to erroneous conclusions, it ought 
to be fairly refuted and shewn to be an hypothetical assump- 
tion, , 

In consequence however of his opinion that this doctrine of 
Berzelius is merely hypothetical, that his nomenclature is 
obscure and perplexed, and his mineralogical symbols intri- 
cate and puzzling to the student, Mr. Children has on all 
occasions substituted for the former, the terms commonly 
used in this country: and has omitted the latter altogether, 


substituting for them words at length. He observes in a note 
p. 106. 


‘«*[ do not expect Berzelius will acquiesce in the change I have 
adopted, but as no disrespect is intended | trust he will pardon me. 
The English reader will I hope pardon and approve.” : 


With respect to the system of nomenclature adopted by 
the author we are much disposed to agree with the translator ; 
indeed we think great want of symmetry is to be found in all 
the chemical nomenclatures which have yet been brought 
forward, and the introduction of new names is always an evil 
of the first magnitude. We think also that every thing tends 
to induce the opinion, that in the course of time as chemical 
science enlarges its boundaries, the best existing nomencla- 
ture will be found deficient; and we are much inclined to 
consider the commonest names of substances the best, pro- 
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vided at the same time their chemical composition be record- 
ed in that simple and universally applicable manner which 
the symbolical method affords. Mr. Children has rejected 
Berzelius's symbols partly becuse they are united with his 
hypothetical views. We think however that these symbols 
might easily have been purged from every thing theoretical, 
had they been thought worth retaining on other grounds ; he 
thinks synibols however, puzsling incumbrances in them- 
selves; and we must own we are somewhat surprized at find- 
ing him compare them with the chemical symbols adopted by 
the alchymists. ‘The nature and design of the two are surely 
entirely different. ‘The alchymical symbols were merely 
childish hieroglyphics without meaning or use, except to 
conceal the mysteries of the art from the eyes of the vulgar. 
Bat on the other hand when we wish to express chemical 
compounds in the complicated forms under which they 
frequently exist, and the relative proportions in which the 
ingredients unite, the adoption of some concise notation is 
not only a great saving of words, but we should suppose 
every student must acknowledge the great assistance afford- 
ed by such a pian, both to the conception and the memory. 
To a beginner it has long been our conviction that it is 
almost impossible to convey a clear idea of the atomic theory, 
for instance, without the use of some notation of this kind. 
and similar observations will we think apply to many other 
arts of the science. 

The advantages in point of clearness, brevity, and assist- 
ance to the memory, derived from the use of symbolical nota- 
tion, every student we think will alow are clearly exemplified 
in some of the admirable chemical papers of Mr. Herschell; 
as well as in those of other no less distinguished authors; in 
Dr. Henry’s excellent paper on coal gas, for instance, 
the superiority of this mode of illustration appears to us to be 
most decidedly shewn. As new chemical compounds are 
discovered every nomenclature however ingeniously devised 
will be likely in some instances either to fail iv affording a 
descriptive name, or to express it in so barbarous and com- 
plicated a manner as to be worse than useless. By algebraic 
symbols, on the contrary, the composition of every possible 
substance may be expressed with readiness, clearness, and 
elegance. We have perhaps said tuo much on this point 
which after all, is of minor importance. We must add how- 
ever that we trust Mr. Children will excuse us if we thus 
venture to oppose our opinion to his, pee as he must 
perceive that though we may not feel quite disposed to 
acquiesce in one or two points of very inferior importance, 
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yet upon the whole we cannot but admire the judgment and 
ability displayed throughout the whole undertaking. It is 
time however that we should proceed with our examination 
of the volume. 

We come now to the body of the original work ; it com- 
mences with a short introduction by the author, in which he 
points out briefly the design of his treatise, and the nature of 
those objects to which the blowpipe is applicable. This in- 
valuable little instrument affords the means of readily trying 
a vast number of experiments for determining the nature and 
composition of different substances, and which though always 
conducted on a microscopic scale, yet present us in an 
instant with the most decisive results. ‘To the mineralogist 
in particular it is of the most essential use ; for those employed 
in sach researches the present work is more immediately de- 
signed, and after a full description of the apparatus, and the 
methods of operating successfully, the author has given a 
detailed account of the different characteristics discoverable 
in each species of minerals when exposed to the action of 
the blowpipe. 

The treatise itself commences with an historical account of 
the use made of this instrument. It appears to have been 
long known and used in the arts before it was applied to 
scientific purposes. It appears to have been first employed 
in this way by Andrew Swab, a Swedish metallurgist, about 
1733. The art of using the blowpipe was transmitted tradi- 
tionally, and little published on the subject: indeed as the 
author remarks, as in other practical sciences, books alone 
are weak masters to make adepts in this. The practical 
skill of Gahn in the use of this instrument was carried to 
greater perfection than that of any of his predecessors—as 
an instance, it is mentioned, that long before the question 
was started whether the ashes of vegetables contain copper, 
Berzelius had himself seen him many times extract with the 
blowpipe from a quarter of a sheet of burnt paper, distinct 
particles of metallic copper. It was from this distinguished 
nee that the author of the present work derived his 
skill. 


“I was so fortunate as to enjoy a familiar intercourse with this 
eminent man, during the last ten years of his life. He spared no 
prine to impart to me all that he could from his knowledge ‘and 
ong experience, and I[ have strongly felt the obligation I then 
contracted towards the public to perpetuate as far as in me lies the 
fruits of his labours.” 
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This it appears Berzelius did in a former work on chemis- 
try, but this was confined to an account of the use of the in- 
strament. The results obtained by the application of it to 
mineral substances, it remained for our author to describe, 
from his own experiments; which he was strongly urged to 
do by Gahan, who had promised to criticize the results “ his 
blowpipe in his band,” had not the scheme been frustrated by 
his death. 

Next comes a description of the blowpipe and the ap- 
paratus connected with the use of it. The author has de- 
tailed the various contrivances which have been proposed as 
improvements on it, ‘Phe most complicated of which he re- 
jects as absolutely useless, and considers the instrument in 
one of its most simple forms, as decidedly the best adapted 
to the purposes for which it is wanted. That of Dr. Wol- 
laston is at once perfectly adequate to the production of the 
desired effects, extremely simple, and exceedingly portable. 
Persons unaccustomed to the instrament are apt to suppose 
that il requires great pulmonary exertion ; this however is 
quite a mistaken idea: it has notwithstanding led to several 
attempts to substitute for the action of the lungs, bellows 


and other contrivances: speaking of these our author re- 
marks, 


“ By these pretended improvements, motions more or less 
troublesome have been substituted for a slight exertion of the 
muscles of the cheeks, and their inventors have demonstrated by 
their very contrivances, that they did not know how to use the 
blowpipe: they might as well have proposed to play on a wind 
instrument with a bladder. Our conclusion must be that all ap- 
paratus of this kind is perfectly useless.” P. 18, 


The notes by the translator form a very interesting and in- 
structive appendage to the work. We will quote his remark 


on the same subject of contrivances to supersede the action 
of the lungs. 


* These expedients are like the various devices for lathes and 
tools for gentlemen turners and carpenters, who waste their time 
and cut their fingers in ineffectual attempts to make a box worth 
sixpence, with an apparatus that cost a hundred pounds. The 
skiltal workman needs no such aids; and the operator with thé 


blowpipe wil! do well to render himself independent of them at 
once.” Note, p. 13. 


There is however one instrument of this description which, 
as it auswers purposes to which the common blowpipe is 
necessarily madequate, the translator has thought it right to 
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notice at some length in a note, p.15. This is the apparatus 
called Brooke’s or Newman’s blowpipe, in which any gas or 
mixture of gases may be compressed with great force, and 
thus propelled through a jet; and in the case of a combasti- 
ble mixture, the stream of gas itself being inflamed, the most 
intense heat is produced, so that the most refractory sub- 
stances are fused in a very short time. Of this and the other 
apparatus plates are given in outline. 

The author next discusses the point of what combustible 
is best. ‘The flame of a lamp is found better adapted that 
that of a candle for excitation by the blowpipe: though per- 
haps more inconvenient in travelling. __ 

He then treats on the art of keeping up the blast and 
giving a proper direction to the flame. ‘The translator, in a 
note, p. 21, sums up a whole page of directions to this effect, 
thus: ‘In fewer words, the operator must breathe through 
his nostrils, and blow with his mouth by the mere compres- 
sion of the cheeks.” ‘To produce a good heat requires some 
knowledge of flame and of its different parts. The author 
accordingly enters upon a description of flame, including the 
theory of the action of the blowpipe. This we consider one 
of the most able and interesting parts of the work ; and it is 
greatly enriched by an abstract of Sir H. Davy’s account of 
the nature of flame, by the translator. 

At the base of the flame of a candle, we may perceive a 
small part of a deep blue tint, and perfectly transparent. 
This forms the bottom of the flame, and terminates where 
the external surface begins to ascend perpendicularly. In 
the interior of the flame a dark part is seen through -its 
brilliant covering. This space encloses the gases which 
issue from the wick, and which not yet being in contact with 
the air cannot andergo combustion. Round this space is the 
brilliant part of the fleme, and a sort of thin covering may be 
perceived, slightly luminous, over this, thickest at the sum- 
mit. Itis in this outer part that the combustion of the gases 
is completed, and the heat the most intense. It is found that 
on inserting a very fine wire into a flame some remarkable 
appearances are observed, (for which we refer the curious 
reader to the work, p. 22.), which serve to indicate the re- 
lative temperature at different parts of the flame. These 
effects are found to be always greater just on the outside of 
the luminous part, and within the external part just spoken 
of; and they increase as we descend, keeping still in the 
same relative situation, till the wire comes upon the confines 
of the blue fla.ne at the bottom. Here the maximum ‘effect 
is prodaced. And it is upon this consideration that the 
112 
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operation of the blowpipe is conducted? By directing a 
stream of air against a flame, the blue part is as it were 
driven into the interior of the flame, and terminating now ina 
poiat, instead of as before forming a circle round the flame, 
the effect is most intense at, or just beyond, that point. ‘This 
effect is easily explicable on the principles of Sir H. Davy, 
dedaced from a variety of experiments on explosive mixtures 
of gases. He has shown, that generally speaking the heat of 
a flame is greater, the more perfect the combustion of the in- 
flammable matter while in a gaseous state. On the other 
hand the illuminating power results from an opposite cause ; 
namely, the decomposition of part of the gas towards the in- 
terior of the flame where the air is in the smallest quantity, 
and the deposition of solid charcoal, which, first by its 
ignition, and then by its combustion increases in a high de- 
gree the intensity of the light. This he shewed very de- 
cisively by the simple experiment of placing a piece of wire 
gauze at a small distance above a stream of coal gas, and 
igniting it only above the gauze. ‘The further he moved the 
gauze from the pipe the more air mixed with the gas, and 
the feebler was the light of the flame, while the heaé propor- 
tionally increased ; as appeared from its effects in heating a 
fine wire of platinum. . a flame urged by a blowpipe at 
the point of the blue flame the greatest quantity of oxygen is 
supplied to the gases issuing from the wick, and therefore 
at that point their combustion is more perfect, produces 
more heat and less light, whereas in the outer parts of the 
flame, where a solid product of charcoal is deposited in the 
fourm of smoke, the combustion is less perfeet, tlie heat less 
and the light greater. 

Our author after giving several directions for obtaining a 
proper sort of flame, proceeds to describe the two principal 
operations in which the blowpipe is employed: these are.the 
oxidation of metals, and the reduction of oxides. The ac- 
count of these we will give in his own words. P. 28, 


“* Oridation ensues when we heat the subject under trial before 
the extreme point of the flame where all the combustible particles 
are soon saturated with oxygen: the farther we recede from the 
fiame, the better the oxidation is effected, (provided we can keep 
up sufficient heat): too great a heat often produces a contrary 
effect, especially when the assay is supported by charcoal. Oxida- 
tion goes on most actively at an incipient red heat. The opening 
in the beak of the blowpipe must be larger for this kind of oper- 
ation than in other cases.” 

“« For reduction, a fine beak must be employed, .and it must not 
be inserted too far into the flame of the lamp; by this means we 
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obtain a more brilliant flame, the result of an imperfect combus- 
tion, whose particles as yet unconsumed, carry off the oxygen from 
the subject of experiment, which may be considered as being 
heated in a species of inflammable gas. If in this operation, the 
assay become covered with soot, it is a proof that the flame is too’ 
smoky, which considerably diminishes the effect of the blast. 
Formerly the blue flame was considered as the proper one for the 
reduction of oxides; but this idea is erroneous; it is in reality the 
brilliant part of the flame which produces deoxidation: it must be 
directed on the assay, so as to surround it equally on all sides, and 
defend it from the contact of the air.” | 


The substance on which the mineral to be examined is to 
be supported, comes next under discussion. Charcoal is, in 
most cases to he used; that of the lightest wood, and most 
free from cracks, and even-grained, is the best. In a note 
the translator recommends that from the alder. Supports of 
platina are also occasionally used with advantage. Some- 
times the substance is to he placed im a glass tube flask, or 
mattrass. After this follows an enumeration of all the various 
implements, and articles of different descriptions which are 
useful in applying the blowpipe to mineralogical purposes. 
These descriptions, it appears. have been in some instances 
curtailed by the translator. Thus after an observation of 
the author, that order in the arrangement of the different 
instruments, &c. is very advantageous, the translator adds in 
a note, 


“ Tere follows a long detailed description of a table with a 
drawer at each side, and four in front, divided into moveable 
compartments of tinned iron to hold various instruments; &c. not 
forgetting a hook with a towel fixed to the right leg of the table. 
Next comes an equally elaborate description of a red morocco case 
to hold a travelling blowpipe apparatus.”? P. 42, 


The next section is devoted to the description of the 
different re-agents, or chemical tests, employed with the 
blowpipe, and directions for using them. ‘These are few in 
number, and applicable in a great variety of cases, to assist 
in reducing oxides, and effecting fusion, and for other pur- 
poses connected with these. We shall not, however, attempt 
to give our readers any account of these processes. ‘This 
section is closed by some general rules for conducting ex- 


periments with the blowpipe; which display evidently the’ 


result of a minute practical acquaintance with all the varied 
forms under which these phenomena present themselves, and 
the various methods in which the different operations are 


performed ; they will doubtless be found of infinite value to’ 


the young experimenter, and are ‘given in a clear, simple, 
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and interesting manner. We will quote as a specimen part 
of the conclusion of these directions : 


‘* According as they are exposed to the outer or inner flame of 
the lamp, and fused alone, or with fluxes, mineral substances 
present numerous phenomena, which must be carefully noted, 
and form, when taken together, the general result of the trial to 
which each individual has been submitted. The minutest circum- 
stance of these phenomena must be attentively observed ; because 
it may often lead to the detection of elements, whose presence was 
not suspected. 

‘© Whenever we would record the result of an experiment with 
the blowpipe, either for our own instruction, or that of others, we 
must always make two experiments, note down separately the 
result of each, and then compare the two together; for it often 
happens, that something which escaped us on a first observation, 
strikes us ona second. ‘The safest mode is for two persons to 
make and note down separately a similar set of experiments, and 
compare their results: if they agree, they may be considered as 
accurate, otherwise the cause of discrepancy must be sought for. 
A little difficulty sometimes attends this sort of association, from 
two persons not always seeing and denominating colors alike. For 
instauce, there weré certain shades which John always called 
yellow, or dull yellow, and which I pecsecae in calling red; although 


we agreed as to their fundamental colours, pure yellow and pure 
red,” 


We conceive all our scientific readers will concur in ad- 
mitting the excellence of these cautions and directions. 

The largest and most important part of the work now 
commences: this is a detailed account of the different 
characteristics exhibited by each species of minerals when 
exposed to the blowpipe. Of this part we shall not attempt 
any account; but only wish to notice its great importance, 
and the able and luminous manner in which the subject is 
treated. We will, however, just give one instance, taken at 
random, to shew the manner in which the characteristics 
developed by a mineral before the blowpipe, are described. 


“ 7, FELSPAR. 


‘* Alone tn the mattrass, transparent Felspar gives off no 
water. The cracked opaque felspar often affords a large portion of 
water, which was contained seedhashcells in the interstices of the 
mineral. 

** On charcoal, in a bright heat, it becomes vitreous, semi-trans- 
parent and white, and fuses with difficulty on the edge into a blebby 
semi-transparent glass. It is a mineral of very difficult fusion. 

“ With borax, fuses very slowly without effervesceuce into a 
diaphanous glass. 
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‘* Sait of phosphorus attacks it with great difficulty ; with the 
pulverized mineral it gives a globule which becomes opaline oa 
cooling, and leaves a silica skeleton. | 

“ With soda-the solution is slow, and attended with efferves- 
cence ; it gives a transparent glass very difficult to fuse and obtain 
free from blebs. | 

me With solulion of cobalt, only the fused edges are coloured 
blue.”’ 


Then follow two “ remarks” relative to the composition, 
&c. of the mineral, and the difference between it and ano- 
ther, which “‘ behaves” in every respect like it. A similar 
method is adopted with each species: these are also arranged 
systematically, according to the chemical method, which was 
fully explained by the translator in the prefatory part of the 
work, where also the advantages attending it are pointed 
out. At the end is given an account of the appearances 
exhibited by urinary calculi before the blowpipe, which 
will be no doubt highly useful to those engaged in the 
chemical examination of them. 

The author has evidently been at great pains to precure 
pure specimens to operate upon. He mentions the names 
of Hauy, Bournon, Gillet de Laumont, Brongniart, Bro- 
chant and others, well known in the mineralogical world, as 
having supplied him with specimens. ‘The circumstance of 
the purity of the specimens, as well as that also of the 
re-agents employed is obviously of the first importance to- 
wards laying down with precision the real characteristics of 
minerals, 

His detail of facts is in many instances not confined to the 
appearances exhibited before the blowpipe : he somefimés 
extends his descriptions to many other particulars belonging 
to the substance under examination. ‘Thus the description 
of the Amphiboles and Pyroxenes is full of interesting infor- 
mation respecting their composition. And upon the whole, 
a fund of instruction may be derived from the work besides 
what immediately relates to the blowpipe. 

One of the most useful parts of the whole work, we con- 
sider to be, a table by the translator, exhibiting at one view 
the effects exhibited by a variety of substances before the 
blowpipe. The operator with this instrament will doubtless 
duly appreciate its merits; it will afford a very convenient 
means of reference in many situations where large books 
may be inconvenient: im a vertical column at the side are 
ranged the earths and metallic oxides ; and on a line with 
each, are expressed the phenomena it presents with each of 
the different re-agents before the blowpipe, which stand at 
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the tops of several more vertical columns. This table is 
given on a sheet at p. 118. which may be easily taken out, so 
us to be ready for reference on all occasions, 

We have now brought our remarks to a close; and only 
wish to conclude by expressing in the strongest manner, our 
recommendation of the work to all such of our scientific 
readers as may not yet have met with it: it is indeed a work 
indispensable in the collection of every chemist, mineralo- 
gist, and philosophical student. 








Art. V. Prospectus. View of London, and the sur- 
rounding Country, taken with Mathematical Accuracy 
from an Observatory purposely erected over the Cross of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to be published in Four Engravings, 
by Thomas Hornor. For the Author. Royal 8yo. pp. 32. 
Ss. Two Plates. 1823. 


WE are induced to notice this little Brochure, not because 
it possesses any claim (nor indeed does it advance any,) to 
literary distinction ; but from our wish to make more gene- 
rally known the design which a very enterprising artist has 
undertaken, and the singular energy and ardour which he 
has manifested in conducting it. 

Mr. Hornor has been for many years engaged in a branch 
of drawing, from which we, among others, have derived 
much pleasure, but which still wants a name. Itis a pic- 
tural and graphic survey, in which the eye is presented, not 
with the jagged lines only which form the boundaries of 
property, but with every bush and tree, and hedge and 
ditch, which can find its station in a bird’s eye perspective. 
Having practised this mode, as he informs us, extensively in 
the neighbourhood of London, he had formed a collection of 
sketches peculiarly applicable to a general view of this dis- 
trict; and be has also constructed an apparatus, by which 
the most distant and intricate scenery may be transferred to 
paper with mathematical accuracy. An apparatus which, 
though it is not so stated, may fairly be supposed to be some 
modification of the Camera obscura. Thus prepared, he 

assed the whole of the summer of 1820 in the lantern of St. 
aul’s, immediately under the ball, and when the view which 
he had taken from this point was nearly completed, he eagerly 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the scaffolding, 
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then raised for the removal of the ball and cross, to exalt his 
aerial studio about sixty feet higher. For this purpose, he 
obtained permission to erect an observatory, supported by 
a platform several feet above the top of the highest part of 
the present cross, and in this watch tower he commenced a 
new series of sketches on a very enlarged scale. 


“ To effect this, it was found necesary, from time to time, to 
adopt various contrivances to meet the numerous obstacles which 
oppased the progress of the work. In weather partially cloudy, 
portions of the scene would be in bright sunshine, and others in 
total obscurity, producing an incessant alternation of light, and 
shade: it therefore became requisite to alter and modify the pre- 
vious arrangements, that advantage might instantly be taken of 
the clear light, in any particular part of the entire circle of the 
View, and that an immediate transition might be made from one 
sketch toanother. ‘rifling as this difficulty may at first appear, it 
gave rise to more trouble and anxiety than any other part of the 
undertaking, since the time necessarily occupied in selecting the 
particular sketch, independently of the requisite adjustment of the 
apparatus, frequently exceeded the transient period during which 
the object continued visible, The difficulty, also, of connecting 
the detached parts thus seized at the most favourable moment was 
so great at times, as almost to preclude the hope of completing the 
performance. After a variety of attempts, the obstacle was at 
Jength removed by the construction of a comprehensive key- 
sketch, which served to indicate the precise relation of any parti- 
cular portion to the general View. The remaining difficulties 
were in a great measure obviated by placing the sketches (about 
300 in number) in a rotatory frame, in such order that any particular 
one might be referred to at the moment it was required.” P.15.,. 


To this lofty station Mr. Hornor repaired every morning 
during the summer of 1821, at the early hour of three o’clock, 
in order that his operations might commence before the 
ascending smoke should impede his view. 


“* On entering the Cathedral at three in the morning, the still. 
ness which then prevailed in the streets of this populous city, con- 
trasted with their mid-day bustle, was only surpassed by the more 
solemn and sepulchral stillness of the Cathedral itself. But not 
less impressive was the developement, at that early hour of the 
immense scene from its lofty summit, whence was frequently be- 
held ‘* the Forest of London,” without any indication of animated 
existence. It was interesting to mark the gradual symptoms of 
returning life, until the rising sun vivified the whole into activity, 
bustle, and business. On one occasion the night was passed in t 
observatory, for the purpose of meeting the first glimpse of day ; 
but the cold was so intense, as to preclude any wish to repeat the 
experiment, 
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«« In proceeding with the work, every assistance was readily 
afforded by the gentlemen connected with the Cathedral; and 
through their kind attention, all possible precautions were taken 
for the prevention of accidents to be apprehended in such an ex- 
posed situation, But the weather was frequently so boisterous 
during the stormy summer of 1821, as to frustrate the most judi- 
cious contrivances for security. Indeed scarcely a day passed 
without derangement of some part of the scaffolding, or machinery 
connected with it; and so strong became the sense of danger 
arising from these repeated casualties, that notwithstanding the 
powerful inducement of increased remuneration, it was difficult on 
these emergencies to obtain the services of efficient workmen. 
This will not appear surprising, when it is known that during high 
winds, it was impossible for a person to stand on the scaffolding 
without clinging for support to the frame-work ; the creaking 
and whistling of the timbers, at such times, resembled those of a 
ship labouring in a storm, and the situation of the artist was not 
unlike that of a mariner at the mast-head. During a squall more 
than usually severe, a great part of the circular frame-work of 
heavy planks, erected above the gallery for the prevention of acci- 
dents, was carried over the house tops to a considerable distance. 
At this moment a similar fate had nearly befallen the observatory, 
which was torn from its fastenings, turned partly over the edge of 
the platform, and its various contents thrown into utter confusion. 
The fury of the wind rendered the door impassable; and after a 
short interval of suspense, an outlet was obtained by forcing a pas- 
sage on the opposite side. By this misfortune, independently of 
personal inconvenience, considerable delay and expense were occa- 
sioned ere the work could be resumed; and it became necessary to 
provide against similar misfortunes, by securing the observatory to 
a cross-beam, and constructing a rope-fence, as seen in the lower 
part of the vignette. Thus fortified, the work was proceeded in 
without any other accidents of a nature worthy to be noticed, until 
all the sketches which could be taken from the observatory were 
completed. These sketches, comprising 280 sheets of drawing 
paper, extend over a surface of 1680 square feet ; a soace which 
will not appear surprising, when considered as including a portion 
of almost every public building and dwelling-house in the metro. 
polis, with all the villages, fields, roads, villas, rivers, canals, &c, 
visible from the summit of the Cathedral.” P. 19. 


After a general acquaintance with his subject had been 
thus acquired, several weeks were employed in visiting many 
of the particular and principal points, and in collating 
them on the spot with the distant drawings, for the purpose 
of correction. A reduced drawing was then made from the 
original sketches, divided into four parts, and diminished to 
one-tenth of their first size. From these Mr. Hornor now 
proposes to publish four engravings. ‘Two, comprising the 





eastern and western views, will be forty inches by twenty- 
five; two of the northern and southern thirty by twenty- 
five. ‘They will be executed either in the line manner, or so 
coloured as to imitate finished drawings; and the prices, to 
be paid on delivery, (probably in 1824,) will be eight guineas 
for the first, and ten for the second. 

We heartily wish Mr. Horner success in his undertaking, 
which (were it not that we always have the fear of a pun 
before our eyes,) we may truly characterize as most arduous, 
The good citizens of London, while gaping with fixed won- 
derment at the crow’s nest which crowned their metropolitan 
Cathedral, little dreamed of the new Stylites who occupied 
its summit. Those who cannot raise their imagination to the 
difficulty and danger of the attempt, may obtain a more ade- 
quate conception of it by consulting the two plates given in 
the pamphlet. The second, presenting a section of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and a view of the surrounding streets, is 
most ingeniously contrived, by unfolding, to present a large 
surface, and, besides this, is most pleasingly executed. 


~ 


Arr. VI. Letters to the Earl of Liverpool on the State of 


the Colonies. Letter I. By a Member of Parliament, 


pp: 70. Underwoods. 
Art. VII. A Letter to Mr. S. C. Blyth, occasioned by the 


recent Publication of the Narrative of his Conversion to 
the Romish Faith. By a Catholic Christian. pp. 2338. 
Montreal. Mower. 1822. 


‘‘ Ir has been the misfortune of England,” says the author 
of the former of the pamphlets, of which the titles stand at 
the head of this article, “ that she has uniformly mismanaged 
her colonies ; it has been her reproach, that she has given 
less attention to their religious interests, than any of the Ro- 
man Catholic powers. She has already largely paid, and she 
is in danger of again paying, the forfeit of her want of poli- 
tical as ay and religious principle.” The truth of this 
charge has long been felt by every man of sound political and 
religious views ; and it has been suppressed principally be- 
cause persons of this description are always laudably cautious 
in giving credit to complaints against governmeut, which too 
olleu originate in a spirit of party, and are unwilling to appear, 
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even for a moment, on the side of those, whose habit it is on 
all occasions to arraign ‘‘ the powers that be.” Tor, strange 
as it will doubtless appear to many of our readers, the party 
who, in our Colonies, have to complain of neglect, and, in 
many instances, of positive discouragement shewn them by 
the Ministers of the Crown, are the. loyal members of the 
Church of England, who look up to the mother country for 
protection and support, and dread nothing so much as a se- 
paration of interests ; while they who have been indulged, 

and courted, and listened to, are precisely the description of 
persons whom in this country we should vulgarly term radi- 
cals—men who have no tie which attaches them either to the 
laws, the constitution, or the religion of Great Britain, and 
who would eagerly embrace any safe opportunity of asserting 
their perfect independence, ‘ithe hollow and heartless policy 
which has dictated this line of conduct is easily construed. 

Of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and of all her members, 
the loyalty and the fidelity cannot be doubted; upon them 
we may, at all events, rely. ‘The Roman Catholics and dis- 
senters, especially the Presbyterians, cannot be confided in ; 

we have no hold upon them beyond their interest and their 
fears. Therefore we will give them all the encouragement, 
and bestow upon them all the favours in our power, in order 
to secure both parties ! 

How far the government of this country deserves censure 
for the adoption of this short-sighted and unworthy craft, it 
is not our purpose to inquire. Werather believe that, in the 
manner in which the public business of the empire has hither- 
to been arranged, it has been little less than impossible that 
any of the responsible Ministers of the Crown should have 
devoted considerable time or attention to the affairs of 
the Colonies; and that the business of that department has 
been unavoidably consigned to the inferior secretaries in the 
oflices. Be this as it may, it is high time that proper provi- 
sion should be made for the transaction of all colonial busi- 
ness, and more especially for a confidential intercourse be- 
tween those persons who have the conduct of ecclesiastical 
affairs. And we welcome, with no little gratification, the 
first symptom of awakened attention to so important a sub- 
ject in the form of a short Letter to the Premier by a member 
of the legislature. ‘The letter, which, we trust sincerely, 
professes to be only the first of a series, is wrilten with con- 
siderable force, and contains some information which has not 
yet been laid before the public. 

{t appears to have been put together in haste, and_ven- 
tures upon strictures the spirit of which is hardly consistent 
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with its general tone of respect towards the noble and high- 
principled personage to whom it is addressed ; and it betrays, 
though pregnant with valuable matter, that deficiency of 
private intelligence and local knowledge which might nata- 
rally be expected in a writer living at such a distance from 
the scene of those transactions to which he alludes, and rely- 
ing upon the statements of Colonial Gazettes. At page 44, 
for example, in speaking of the Church at Quebec, he intro- 
duces the following curious paragraph. 


“ The English Bishop is, indeed, I understand, very well pro- 
vided for in point of income; and, I am told, he is sufficiently 
active in discharging the duties more immediately appertaining to 
his office: but respecting those matters which form the principal 
subject of this letter, he 7s passtve in the extreme: whether from a 
love of peace, or a fear of missing promotion, it is not my business 
to inquire.’’ 


Now all this betrays a total ignorance of the private cor- 
respondence of the Colonial Department for the last thirty 


years. 


We happen to know that the venerable Prelate who 


has, during that period, presided over the Canadian Church, 
has been unwearied in his representations, on the very sub- 
ject of this Letter, to.every successive administration, and to 
every society or person in this kingdom who could have in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Colonies. We believe that he 


has more than once run the risk of offending the Secretary - 


of State by the boldness of his remonstrances, and the 
urgency of his expostulations in behalf of his Church; and 
little indeed can he know of that truly apostolical character, 
who could insinuate that either ‘ the fear of missing promo- 
tion,” or the hope of obtaining it, has ever for a moment 
guided his conduct. Not to know him is the misfortune of 
our author—the groundless insinuation might have been 
spared. ‘The state of the Canadas, and especially the eccle- 
siastical polity of that important Colony, form the exclusive 
subject of the first and only Letter which has yet appeared ; 
and we are more than ever confirmed in our opinion that 
Canada is in great danger of being completely revolutionized 
in consequence of the measures adopted by our government, 
and particularly of their total dereliction of the principles 
upon which the Church of England was established in that 
country by the wisdom of the greatest statesman of modern 


times. 


Mr. Pitt, advised undoubtedly by a right reverend friend 


to whom the Church is so much indebted, became early in life * 


convinced that the only secure foundation for the mainte- 
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nance of legitimate authority in the State is the. formation 
and establishment of a Protestant Episcopal Church—Pro- 
testant, because the Roman Cutholics can never be well- 
affected to any bata Roman Catholic Crown—Episcopal, 
because every other form of Protestantism tends directly to 
democracy, and ultimately to independence. With these, 
and it is hoped with mach higher motives, did that illustrious 
minister found the Established Church at Quebec, and con- 
fide its infancy to a Bishop who singularly united in his own 
person the various and almost incompatible qualifications for 
so difficult a station: an Herculean robustness of body ; 
courtly manners ; primitive disinterestedness; great learning 
and powerful eloquence; ardent zeal; and sound ortho- 
doxy. The Canadian Church, established upon such grounds, 
and confided to such hands, rose rapidly into power, and 
drew into its pale thousands of those loose and unsystematic 
believers who, till then, scarce knew the value of a regular 
ministry, or the distinction between a Church and a sect. 
The Bishop built churches, ordained ministers, preached in 
person at the New Settlements, and carried into effect, in a 
surprizingly short space of time, the enlarged and pious views 
of the Sovereign and of the Premier. 

During this golden age of the Canadas, the ancient French 
inhabitants were perfectly contented under the paternal go- 
vernment of Great Britain. They enjoyed a perfect tolera- 
tion of their religion, and an immunity from taxation, toge- 
ther with as much personal liberty as is compatible with 
social order; and they had acquired no notions of the ab- 
stract rights of man, nor any desires after political import- 
ance. ‘They were peaceful, respectful, honest, hospitable, 
and generous ; and no peasantry could offer a more engaging 
appearance to the traveller. 

ut unhappily Mr. Pitt, who was an ardent adinirer of the 
British Constitution, had given the Canadians a constitution 
formed upon the same model. The Governor and Execu- 
tive Council, the Legislative Council, and the provincial 
House of Assembly, were a mimic representation of the King 
in Council, the Lords, and Commons; and this machinery, 
wholly unadapted to the character and to the wants of the 
people, after lying for some time dormant, began to work 
with a vehemence that soon defied the controul of the milit 
men who went out as temporary governors, and awakened, 
in the simple bosoms of Canadian Aabitans, the evil spirit of 
insubordination. The Romish Bishop, a quiet and humble- 
minded man, with whom the Protestant Bishop had lived 


upon terms of the most friendly intercourse, died, and 
9 
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he was succeeded by a person who possesses all the profound 
design, the knowledge of intrigue, and the boundless ambi- 
tion which have ever distinguished the order of Jesuits. By 
him the rising spirit of political discontent was combined 
with a jealousy of the established religion, and a violent ab- 
horrence of Protestantism; the priests, over whom he pos- 
sesses absulute power, by assuming a right of removing them 
from their livings at pleasure, were inoculated with a rage for 
proselytism ; and a distinction of the most invidious natare, 
between the Canadian and English parties,-eat like a canker 
into the heart of society, and corrupted even the distant set- 
tlers amid their half-cleared farms and log-tenements. 


‘¢ The freedom of the constitution was held up to them as some- 
thing precious, beyond all that they had ever hoped for, or con- 
ceived. The dignity, the value of the elective franchise, was 
magnified to excess; and the new-born vanity of farmers, shop- 
keepers, and mechanics, and the more mischievous ambition of 
advocates, attornies, and notaries, spurred them forward, as candi- 


dates, for a seat in the assembly, and soon filled the benches of * 


that house with representatives, the majority of whom were per. 
fectly ignorant of the business that brought them there, and the 
minority possessed just knowledge enough to turn the ignorance of 
their brethren to the purposes of their own ambition. The conse- 
quences have been such as might well have been foreseen. Half- 
educated, low-minded, intriguing, and factious demagogues, have 
forced upon the minds of their simple and uninstructed country- 
men, a distrust of the government, a fixed persuasion.that it is the 
constant object of its principal officers to infringe upon their rights 
and liberties, and an increasing aversion from every thing that is 
English.” Letter I. p. 7. 


Suck was the state of public feeling in the Canadas, when 
unfortunately Sir George Prevost was sent out as governor. 
The military conduct of that officer has been sufficiently ex- 
posed in another Journal *: his domestic management of the 
Colony was no less censurable. Finding that the Canadian 
party gave him most trouble, his object was to obtain a tem- 
porary popularity for his own administration, and a peaceable 
residence for himself, by every possible species and degree 
of weak concession, which he dignified with the name of 
conciliation, ‘The Catholic Bishop, being at the head of. 
the party, was honoured with a seat in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, received a pension of 15002. per annum, which he still 
enjoys, and was, cither overtly or tacitly, confirmed in all the 
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usurpations of power, and of government property*, upon 
which he had ventured; whilst discouragement and. insult 
(we do not repent of the term) were heaped upon the Protes- 
tant Bishop and his Clergy, and upon the loyal Members of 
both Houses ; and the just'remonstrances of his Lordship in 
defence of the rights of his Church, which it is his first duty 
to protect, were represented at home as the dictates of party 
spirit and political feeling ! : 
The conseqnence has been, as the writer of the Letter to 
Lord Liverpool strongly argues, a complete dissolution of the 
owers of the government, a virtual ascendancy of the 
Romish Church. 


“ His (the Roman Catholic Bishop's) authority at this moment, 
surpasses that of any Bishop in the world (the Bishop of Rome only 
excepted) ; and the actual power and influence of the see of Rome 
is, at this time, in a far more imposing and more formidable atti. 
tude in Canada, than it was ever suffered to assume under the 
government of Catholic France!’ P. 32. 

“ I exceedingly regret, that the expectations of his Majesty, 
which by his command I had the honour to express to you (the two 
houses of parliament) at the opening of the session, have not been 
realized.+ +++ You will see the administration of the civil govern. 
ment left without any pecuniary means, but what I shall advance 
upon my own personal responsibility; you will see individuals 
labouring under severe and unmerited hardships, caused by the 
want of that constitutional authority that is necessary for the pay- 
ment of the expences of the civil government ; you will see the 
interior improvements of the country nearly at a stand; you will 
see, in short, the executive government in a manner palsied and 
powerless.”” Extracts from the Governor's speech, Letter I. p. 17, 
note, 


The ruin occasioned by the conduct of Sir George Prevost 
might, in some measure, have been repaired, had it pleased 
Providence to spare the life of the Duke of Richmond, of 
whose virtues and talents we have seen a beautiful eulogium 
in a sermon preached on the occasion of his melancholy 
death by the Archdeacon of Quebec, and published, as it 
appears, by the desire of all the principal inhabitants of that 
capital. But whatever may be the private merits of the pre- 
sent Governor, it is too certain that he is pursuing a system of 
mistaken concession in politics, which may probably be dic- 
tated to him by the Government at home; and that in eccle- 
siastical affairs he has been the means of adding to the diffi- 





* About 40,000/ per annum. See the Letter to Lord Liverpool, p. 12. 
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culties and increasing the party opposed to the Episcopal 
(for we can now scarcely call it the Established) Church, by 
a very natural partiality to the Kirk of Scotland, in which he 
was educated ; so that the Presbyterian interest is strangely 
associated with the Papists in every attempt to imvade the 
rights and the property of the Church of England. It has 
been asserted that the reserves of land, allotted for the main- 
tenance of ‘‘ a Protestant Clergy,” in the Colony, are not 
to be appropriated exclusively to the Episcopal Protestants, 
but that all Protestant Ministers are equally entitled to claim 
a share in this liberal provision of the Crown for the establish- 
ment of religion: and it is said that the opinion of the law 
officers of the British empire has been favourable to this ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented construction. On this im- 
portant subject the i is particularly forcible and clear. 


“ The question turns upon the construction of an act of parlia- 
ment. As constitutional lawyers, will they deny, that Presbyte- 
rians are Dissenters, in the view of the law of England ? 

« Will they assert that dissenting ministers are a Clergy, in the 
legal and parliamentary acceptation of that term ? 

«* Will they pretend, that the establishment of the Church of 
Scotland is any thing more than /ocal ; or that it can have any sort 
of constitutional claim to the advantages of establishment in a con- 
quered colony? I trouble not myself with what may have been 
thrown out at random, in debate upon the bill. I appeal to the 
act itself, and to the fair parliamentary construction of its terms: 
and I do not hesitate to assert, that in a legal and constitutional, 


and parliamentary sense, the words ‘ a Protestant Clergy,’ can ohly * 


designate the Chrgy of the Church of England, in contradistinction 
to the Clergy of the Church of Rome, for whom also provision is 
made by the act. 

“ Let us turn to some of the clauses. The 36th section makes 
a certain ‘ allotment and appropriation of lands, for the support 
and maintenance of a Protestant Clergy 3’ (the 35th. section, as 
well as the 14th of the late King, c. 83, having before made a cer- 
tain provision ‘ for the Clergy of the Church of Rome,’) 

‘‘ The 37th; section enacts, that all rents, | profits, &c. arising 
from such lands, ‘ shall be applicable solely to the maintenance 
and support of a Protestant Clergy, and to no other purpose what- 
ever.’ 

“ The 38th section makes it ‘ /awful for his majesty, his heirs, 
or successors, to authorize the governor, &c. &c. to constitute, and 
erect parsonages, or rectories, according to the establishment of the 
Church of England,—and, by an instrument, under the Great Seal, 
&c. to endow every such parsonage or rectory, with so much of the 
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lands so appropriated, as he, &c. &c, shall judge to be expe- 
dient, &c.’ 

‘© The 39th section makes it ‘ lawful for his Majesty, &c. to 
authorize the governor, &c. to present to every such parsonage, or 
rectory, an incumbent of the Church of England, &c.’ and enacts, 
‘that every person so presented shall hold, and enjoy the same, 
and all rights, profits, &c. as fully and amply, &c. &c. as the in- 
cumbent of a parsonage or rectory in England.’ 

‘¢ The 40th section makes the incumbent ‘ sudject to the Bishop’s 
ecclesiustical jurisdiction, &c. according to the laws and canons of the 
Church of England, which are lawfully made and received in Eng- 
land.” P. 33. 

‘“‘ His present Majesty, by his present ministers, has created the 
Bishop of Quebec, and the beneficed clergy of his diocese, into a 
corporation, to take the management of the lands reserved for ‘ the 
support of a Protestant Clergy.” Are the Bishép and his Clergy 
to become stewards for the property of Dissenters?” P. 37. 


Never, surely, was a case more clearly made out, or the 
inattention (for it cannot be ignorance,) of the officers of 
State to the interests of the Colonies displayed in a more 
alarming light. 

The Episcopal Protestant Church is thus placed between 
two fires equally destructive, and equally encouraged by the 
modern notions of conciliatory administration, which appear 
to have been adopted by the Cabinet at home, and instilled 
into the colonial governors. How far such a system is con- 
sistent with the intentions of those enlightened persons, who 
originally established the government of the Canadas, sufli- 
ciently appears from the King’s instructions to the early 
governors, which are still formally repeated to their succes- 
sors, though completely neutralized by private directions of 
a very different, not to say of an opposite tendency. 


“You are not to admit of any ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 

see of Rome, or any other foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
rovince under your government. a 

“ And to the end that the Church of England may be established 
both in principle and in practice, and that the said Roman Catholic 
inhabitants may by degrees be induced to embrace the Protestant 
religion, and their children may be brought up in the principles 
of it : we do hereby declare it to be our intention, &c..... that all 
possible encouragement shall be given to Protestant schools, &c. 
And you are to consider, and report to us, by what other means 
the Protestant religion may be promoted, and established, and en- 
couraged in our province under your government. 
‘‘ The establishment of, and proper regulation in, matters of 

6 
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ecclesiastical concern, is an object of very great importance, and 
it will be your indispensable duty to lose no time in making such 
arrangements in regard thereto, as may give full satisfaction to our 
new subjects, in every point in which they have a right. to indul- 
gence on that head, always remembering that it is a toleration of 
the free exercise of the religion of the Church of Rome only, to 
which they are entitled, but not to the powers and privileges of it as 
an established Church: for that is a preference which a a only 
to the Protestant Church of England.” P. 21. 


Of the manner in which his Majesty’s instructions are ob- 
served at Quebec, some idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing paragraph in a Colonial newspaper. 


“ Hier, sa Grandeur l’Evéque Catholique de Quebec assisté de 
Messeigrs. les Evéques de Salde et de Rhésine, donna, en présence 
d'une nombreuse assemblée de Clergé et de peuple, dans I’ Eglise 
du Faubourg St. Roch, la consecration épiscopale 4 Monseigneur 
Bernard Angus M‘Eachern, titulaire de Rosen et son su 
pour la province de New Brunswick, et pour les Iles du Capt. Bre- 
ton, du Prince Edouard, et de la Madeleine. On n’avoit 
encore vi quatre * evéques r¢unis dans une méme Eglise en Ca- 
nada. La ceremonie fut exécutée a la satisfaction de tous les 
assistans. Lady Dalhousie l’honora de sa présence, et l'on assure 
que son Excellence le Gouverneur en chef y aaroit aussi assisté sil 
n’efit (té engagé a un voyage depuis long temps prémedité et qui 
ne souffroit point de délai.” Appendix, p. 69. 


And of the gratitude with which such favours are received, 
and of the admirable effects of the conciliatory system a 
pretty correct notion is derived from a passage in a letter 
addressed to the editor of a Quebec Journal, by a Romish 
priest, with a¢ least the tacit sanction of his Bishop. 


‘© Les Canadians s’instruiront a la fin, si ce n’est d’une facon, 
ce sera d’une autre; et en s’instruisant, ils apprendront qu’on n‘a 
consenti 4 leur vendre |’éducation civile qu’ au prix de leur 
cipes religieux, ou, au moins, de leur liberté de conscience. Deja 
méme un jour nouveau commence a dissiper les ténébres, plus vite 
qu’on ne l'imagine ; et, j’ose en avertir, les circonstances locales de 
leur position politique doivent nous faire croire qu’on n’exercera 
toujours sur eux l'oppression que maintient Tintolerance legale dont 
l’ Angleterre seule, aujourd'hui, de tous les-pays Européans mi-partis 
des deux religions, nous offre example aussi étunnant pour notre 
siécle qu’ affligeant pour Vhumanite. Stl Irlande etoit ausst voisine 
gue nous des Etats Unis, ily aureit long tems que les Catholiques n’y 
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servient plus forcés de payer la dixrme au clergé Protesfant, &c. 
Appendix, p. 56. 


This is speaking out; and it forms an admirable example 
of the effect of concession in gaining the affections and 
soothing the di-contents of the Papists. It closely resem- 
bles the tirades of orator Hunt, and the anathemata of the 
society for protecting religious liberty ; and it is an emana- 
tion of the same spirit, fostered by the governors of Canada, 
which is working the downfall of the Church of England in 
that Colony, and the consequent separation of the Colony 
itself from the mother country. He who will not (for there 
is no man who cannot) see this tendency, is in the last stage 
of mental ophthalmia, 

Strong as the statements in this letter appear, we are in 
possession of facts and of documents which, if it were expe- 
dient at this moment to produce them, would greatly heighten 
the astonishment and the indignation of our readers ; but we 
forbear for the present to enter further into this painful sub- 
ject, in the hope that the bill for consolidating the two pro- 
vinces, which is said to be in progress, may provide some 
remedy for the impending evil. ‘That the charge of bigotry 
and intolerance on the part of the government, made by the 
Roman Catholics, is wholly unmerited, need hardly be re- 
peated ; and the conduct of the Protestant Bishop and of his 
clergy has been uniformly guided by a spirit of liberality and 
forbearance, which for many years (previous to the consecra- 
tion of the present Romish Bishop,) insured them the esteem 
and gratitude of the then happy and contented Papists. 
We have heard that when his Lordship returned to England 
for a short period, after a residence at Quebec of more than 
ten years, he received numerous addresses from the Roman 

‘atholic inhabitants of the province, lamenting his depar- 
ture, and praying for his prosperous and speedy return; and 
that he was accompanied to the quay where he embarked by 
nearly all the Catholic, as well as Protestant gentlemen of 
the capital, who bade him farewell with tears. 

This amiable and really conciliatory temper is strongly 
displayed in the letter to Mr. S.C. Blyth, by a Catholic 
Christian, who is evidently a Divine of no ordinary talents 
and theological learning, and whom, from internal evidence, 
us well as from common report, we suppose to be the Arch- 
deacon of the Lower Province. Mr. Blyth, it seems, isa 
gentleman, of a description too common in these days, who 
has tried all religions, and no religion; who has been Deist, 
Mahometan, Baptist, and what not ?—and who has, at last, 
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found the haven of his rest under the wing of the Church of 
Rome. For the benefit of his fellow wanderers in the wil- 
derness of error, he has thought fit to publish the-narrative 
of his ast conversion, as a sort of ** Ductor Dubitantium’”’ 
adapted to modern times ; and he has made it the vehicle of 
a furious attack upon the Church of England and her mem- 
bers. His able antagonist replies in a tone of great mode- 
ration and inexhaustible good bumour ; but at the same time 
with a force of argument, a power of style, a fund of, ancient 
and modern erudition, and a chastised vein of pleasautry, 
worthy of the best period of the Reformation. The letter is 
indeed evidently written, as it professes tu be, in,great haste, 
and is consequently wanting in arrangemeut and condensa- 
tion; but this very circumstance tends to shew that the 
resources of the writer are all impromplu, and his acquaint- 
ance with the deeper studies of his profession as intimate 
and familiar as it is with the lighter branches of literature. 
But whatever may have been the excuse for the haste of the 
author, there can be none for the reprehensible negligence 
of the printer. There are nearly four pages of errata, and 
those such only as materially affect the sense, in a pamphlet 
containing less than three hundred pages. We have seen 
some very creditable specimens of typography from the press 
at Quebec, but really Mr. Nahum Mower, of Montreal, de- 
serves the severest reprehension. 

As we have noticed this little publication chiefly to shew 
the spirit which prevails in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Quebec, we shall content ourselves with one or two short 
extracts, and with a recommendation to the author that he 
will allow it to be re-published in this country, revised and 
corrected by himself, and printed where its sense wili not be 
impaired by the inadvertence or by the intentional blunders 
of a Nahum Mower. 

In opening the controversy, the Catholic Christian avows 
the principles upon which he is induced to act, in language 
which amply justifies the title he has assumed. 


‘¢ Gop above knows I am far enough from wishing to molest 
the prevailing religion of the inhabitants. _ The first planters of the 
Gospel had a special commission—were miraculously gifted—and 
made their experiment necessarily upon Jewish and Heathen sub- 
jects. The Reformers were groaning under an intolerable load of 
spiritual tyranny, and of conscious corruption ; and by the exer, 
cise of lawful authority they relieved themselves from both. Nei- 
ther precedent applies, therefore, to prove it our duty to intertere 
with you, if you abstain from interfering with us. We may be 
thankful if it shall please Gop, at any time, to take the veil of 
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your hearts, but ‘ it is not for us to know the times and the sea- 
sons which the Father has put in his own power.’ I am not one 
of those proselyting zealots who, for the chance of gaining some 
few scattered converts, will risk the exacerbation of bigotry and 
prejudice, the mere unsettling of many minds, the interruption of 
domestic harmony, the violation of social peace, the infringement 
of religious order, the contravention of views obviously entertained 
by his Majesty’s paternal government. These are things not 
lightly to be meddled with—barriers not unadyisedly to be thrown 
down. I conceive it to be the part of a Christian to balance, in 
these cases, both the certain and contingent harm against the pro- 
bable degree of good. And there are other considerations of a 
local nature which strengthen these remarks. In this country, 
where there are many individuals of the Romish Church, whom I 
sincerely esteem, and where the general character of the people is 
entitled to the praise of all parties, I should, for one, be very slow 
to recommend any schemes of conversion, and backward to concur 
in them. We canemploy our resources better in the correction of 
our own faults ; in the promotion of the Gospel among ourselves ; 
or in contributing to its diffusion among the heathens, by connect- 
ing ourselves with the operations of the mother country in that 
ample field. But ifthe very reverse of these maxims be found to 
guide the proceedings of many eager partizans on the other side ; 
and if they are only encouraged, by our abstinence from retalia- 
tion, more frequently and more boldly to make their incursions 
among the fold to which we belong; then it is time for them to 


learn that our moderation has not been cowardice, or consciousness 
of a weak cause.” P. 5. 


But though the author of this excellent letter writes thus 
suaviter in modo, he argues fortiter in re ; and, in touching 
upon the various points so long and so often debated between 
the Reformed and the Romish Churches, if he advances 
little that is positively new, there is at least great originality 
of style, and a liveliness of manner which beguiles the dry- 
ness of a worn-out but not exhausted subject. The severer 
part of his charges are drawn from the acknowledgments of 
the Romanists themselves, and given in their own words. 


** Je vois tous les jours que la religion Romaine fait de mauvais 
sujets, en reconnoissantune puissance etrangere, supérieure, a celle 
—y pays; Nos Evéques ne sont pas Francois, mais sujets du Pape.” 

. 33. 

‘* Let us hear the opinion passed upon the last-mentioned 
author (St. Augustine,) by Pope Paul V. ‘ He has indeed some 
good sermons, but bad ones withal: he stands too much upon 
Scripture, which is a book that ifa man will keep close to, he will 
quite ruin the Catholic Faith.’”? Father Paul’s Letters. Letter 


ZxVi. 
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“* ¢ Vanus est labor,’ says Cardinal. Rosius, a legate of his Ho- 
liness, and a President in the Council of Trent, ‘ qui Scripturis 
impenditur: Scriptura enim creatura est, et elementum quoddam 
egenum.’ 

“‘ ¢ Scriptura,’ says Cardinal Cusanus, ‘ adaptate sunt ad tem- 
pus, et varié intelliguntur: Ita ut uno tempore secundum curren- 
tem universalem ritun exponantur: mutato ritu iterum sententia 
mutetur. Cusan ad Bohm. Ep. ii.’ Sylvester Prierias, Master 
of the Pope’s Palace, says, ‘ A doctrina Romane Ecclesie et Ro- 
mani Pontificis, Sacra Scriptura robur trahit et auctoritatem’—and 
again—‘ Indulgentiz auctoritate Scripture non innotuére nobis : 
sed auctoritate Romane Ecclesiz, Romanorumque Pontificum 
qu@ major est. Sylv. Prier, Cont. Luth.’” P. 229. 


The subject of the idolatry of the Church of Rome is taken 
up with a very masterly hand. 


“¢ Let it then (if you will) be repeated for the millionth time, 
that the Romanists do not worship them at least in the Protestant 
acceptation *.’ We say that you do worship the Saints and 
Angels, and above all the Virgin, in an acceptation which is not 
only unauthorized, but expressly forbidden,—for this it is to wor- 
ship them at all. ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy Gop, and 
Him only shalt thou serve ¢’, is a text which, added to the fore- 
going authorities, imperatively excludes, not only that extravagant 
adoration which is offered to the Virgin, but all those modifications 
of worship—those evasions and subtle distinctions, little calculated 
for the mass of mankind, with which your Latria, and Dulia, and 
Hyperdulia involve the sacred simplicity of Christian homage. 

‘“‘ But what is the voice of remote antiquity? Will that vener- 
able matron be found to testify against herself as having deviated 
from the injunctions of Holy Writ ? 

‘ Once again my call obey, 
‘ Prophetess, arise, and say 

*‘ The invocation of any other being than Gop is a strange 
sound to her ears. We pass the middle of the fourth century 
before we reach any trace of it. We find at that very point the 
clear, though incidental, disclaimer of the practice {. And Euse- 
bius has preserved, in his Fourth Book, the letter of ‘the Chureh 
of Gop, which is at Smyrna, unto the Church at Philomilium,’ &c. 
upon occasion of the martyrdom of Polycarp her Bishop, who was 
the disciple of St. John, in which letter the following p 
occurs. ‘ But many pricked forward Necites, the father of Herod, 
and his brother Dalcis, to move the Proconsul not to deliver unto 
the Christians his body, lest that they, leaving Christ, fall a wor- 
shipping him. This they said when the Jews egged and urged 

them forwards, which constantly watched us lest we snatched him 


+ 








* P. 55, of Mr. Blyth’s Narrative. + Matt. iv. 10. 
} Vide Appendix. 
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out of the fire, being ignorant of this, that we can never forsake 
Christ, who died for the salvation of the whole world, and that we 
can worship none other. For we worship Christ as the Son of Gop 
—the martyrs we love as Disciples and followers of the Lord *.’— 
They do not say that they pay one worship to Christ, and another 
to the martyrs—they say that the idea of paying any worship to the 
latter could only be imputed to them by persons ignorant of their 
principles. And in the commemoration of his death, which it is 
immediately afterwards proposed to institute, the object of that 
institution is expressly stated to be * both for the remembrance of 
such as have been crowned before, and also for the preparation and 
stirring up of such as hereafter shall strive. No Pagan Apotheosis 
—no Romish canonization entered at all into the imaginations of 
those who appointed this observance. ‘They abhorred the very 
suspicion of such a design.’ P. 119. 

‘* What then can be more pointed; and at the same time more 
comprehensive than the prohibitions of Scripture against image- 
worship. ‘lhe Pentateuch and the Psalms—the prophetical books 
and the historical—the Old Testament and the New, are equally 
replete with the most distinct condemnation of images—the most 
lively exposure of their absurdity —the strongest delineation of their 
debased character, and mischievous effects. The language of 
these passages is usually general, and even when applied immedi- 
ately to heathen gods, is strictly and pointedly applicable to the 
very act itself of image-worship, whoever may be the ultimate object 
of adoration: although Gon forbid that we should confound the 
worshippers of Jupiter er Baal, by means of an image, with any of 
the worshippers of Christ. 

‘* See particularly Levit. xxvi. Deut. iv. 16. 23. Ps, cxv. 
exxxv, 15, &c. Isa. xl. 1S, &c. xlii. 8. xliv. 9—20. 1 John v. 21. 
and, as you admit the divine authority of the Apochryphal Books, 
Wisdom xiii. xiv. xv. Baruch vi. What then do you find to set 
against all this?) You set against it the emblematical devices of 
the ark (Exod. xxx. 18.) the mere circumstance of costly work- 
manship in the temple (1 Kings vi. 12); the invitation of the 
Psalmist to praise Goo upon the harp (Ps, xviii. 5.); and the figu- 
rative declaration of the Apostle (to a Literal compliance with which 
we are far, however, from having any objection,) that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow. (Phil. ii. 10.) What possible 
countenance is afforded by these passages to the system of intro- 
ducing into the temple of the Almighty Spirit odjects of sense as 
objects of worship—and * adoring Jesus Christ and the Saints by 


means of images, which you kiss, and before which you kneel +? 

** I notice separately the revival of that curious authority from 
Heb. xi. 21. which is founded upon a flagrant mistranslation of 
the passage. By whatever means it found its way into the Vul- 
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* Hanmer's Translation, ¢+ P. 57, of the Narrative. 
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gate “, there is no schoolboy who can construe the Greek Testa- 
ment, but will immediately perceive that, in the original, Jacob is 
said (in reference to his infirm state, and asa mark of his enduring 
piety,) to have ‘ worshipped upon the top,’ i. e. /eaning upon thet 


‘ of his staff’—not to have worshipped the head of his watking stick.” 
P. 128. 


We could gladly indulge ourselves in more copious quota- 
tions, particularly since the work is not at present accessible 
to ourreaders. But our limits admonish us to desist ; and 
we entertain a hope that Mr. Blyth’s precious narrative, and 
this triumphant reply to it, will shortly be laid before the 
British public. The writer is evidently not so entirely 
engrossed by his zealous labours in Canada, as to preclade 
him from watching with a penetrating and judicious eye the 
progress of religious discussions in the Mother country. 





— ~_ 


Art. VIII. Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay. Volume the Second. Longman and Co. 


Ir is no longer a matter of doubt that the field of Asiatic 
literature is entirely exhausted, without having yielded to the 
European scholar one tithe of the fruit which it was expected 
to produce. The dreams of Sir William Jones have not 
been realized either in respect of science or letters. The 
poetry and history, whether of Hindostan or of Persia, have 
proved childish and meagre in the highest degree. The 
mathematics and algebra of the most learned Brahmins ex- 
hibit the mere elements of that sublime reasoning which esta- 
blishes the relations of numbers and quantity. The boasted 
analysis of the Hindvos appears in the eye of European stu- 
dents as the very beginning of abstract arithmetic : and, in a 
word, the progress of oriental antiquity in physical and moral 
knowledge, as well as in works of imagination and ornamen- 
tal composition, are now found to have been greatly over- 
rated. ‘The mine, when: it was first opened, looked ex- 
tremely rich, and promised to cover the western world with 
a treasure equally new and precious; but a deeper search 
has only created disappointment, betrayed the inherent 
worthlessness of the metal, and accused the ignorant enthu- 
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siasm of those who first directed the zeal and hopes of their 
countrymen to an investigation so utterly unprofitable. 

This volume of the Bombay Transactions contains a variety 
of papers, some of which, whatever merit they may have as 
literary essays, are in no other respect connected with India, 
than from the circumstance of their having been read in the 
chief town of one of our Asiatic provinces. Of this class is 
the letter on Abyssinia, written by Mr. Nathaniel Pearce, 
and addressed to Mr. Forbes, the British Resident at Morha. 
It is entitled by the author, ‘* A small but true Account of 
the Ways and Manners of the Abyssinians,” and is really a 
very interesting as well as a most amusing production. 

Our readers are aware that Pearce, an English sailor, was, 
at his own desire, left in that country, by Lord Valentia, 
about eighteen years ago, and also that he was found in 
good health and spirits by Mr. Salt, who was sent in 1810, 
on a diplomatic mission to the court of Gondar. Pearce 
had already acquired a considerable knowledge of the lan- 
guage and manners of his new countrymen, and was on this 
account extremely useful to Mr. Salt, both as an interpreter, 
and as an authority for the interesting view of Abyssinian 
manners and customs which the latter gave to the public in 
his volume of travels. His acquaintance with the tribes 
which inhabit the upper districts of that wild territory, and 

articularly with those ferocious savages the Galla, enabled 
fim to confirm the most revolting details that are to be found 
in the celebrated work of Bruce; and which were so long 
disbelieved in this country, merely on account of their gross- 
ness and their utter inconsistency with the habits of the more 
civilized nations of Europe. The eating of raw, we might 
almost say, of /iving flesh, is itis now acknowledged a practice 
of daily occurrence ; though it must be added, the use of the 
brindo, or slice cut out of the buttock of an animal which is 
not immediately afterwards put to death, is confined to the 
march of their armies, in the presence of an enemy. But it 
is not our intention to disgust the reader with an exhibition 
of savage manners. ‘The simple style of Mr. Pearce disdains 
the slight covering which might have been supplied by the 
ambiguities of a more polished language. He calls every 
thing by its own name; and as his communication was origi- 
nally meant for the practised ear of our Arabian minister, he 
placed himself under no restraint, either as to his narrative 
or his more animated descriptions. We shall therefore rest 
satisfied with recommending this “ small but true account” of 
Abyssinian manners to the attention of those zealous persons 
who are labouring, in season and out of season, to engraft 
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our holy religion upon the gross habits of barbarians, in all 
parts of the world: and who continue to hold themselves deaf 
to all the arguments, which go to prove the absolute necessity 
of improving the mind of man by letters, and exercising its 
powers on natural knowledge, betore it be called to study, or 
even to receive the doctrines of the Christian faith. 

In a letter to Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay, 
Mr. Pearce supplies the reader with a variety of details on 
this head, which leave no room for doubt that the Gospel, 
when corrupted by the imagination of savages, is reduced, in 
point of moral effect and sanctifying influence, to a level 
with the rudest of their native superstitions. It is painful, 
too, to mark the profane application of scriptural language, 
and the coarse and irreverent adaptation of the most sacred 
notions that are connected with the mystery of redemption. 
Even the names of the Abyssinian Christians are a scandal 
to the sensible mind of a European. For example, we find 
that one is called Walder Serlassy, the son of the Trinity ; 
another, Walder Isgare, the son of God; a third, Walder 
Munfuskudus, the son of the Holy Ghost; a fourth, Walder 
Christos, or Walder Marian, the son of Christ, or the son of 
the Virgin Mary. Sometimes, instead of Walder, they sub- 
stitute Gabru; in which case we have Gabru Serlassy, slave 
to the Trinity, Gabru Isgare, slave to the Son of God, &c. 


“ Although they are Christians (says Mr. Pearce,) they are in 
some ways like Jews, and some ways like savages. For why the 
are like Jews is, they keep holy the Saturday as well as the Sun- 
day, both equal alike: they-also keep the three days fast of Nine- 
veh, which they call the fast of Annernoi, or Jonah the prophet; 
and have a holiday yearly for Abraham and Sarah. And for wh 
they are like savages, they eat the flesh of an animal before it is 
dead, &c. The priests of their separate parishes have a great feast 
at the end of every fast ; they all meet in the forenoon, after taking 
and administering the body and blood of Christ to those who come 
to the Church for that purpose: they afterwards go to the house of 
the head priest, where they sit down according to their rank in the 
Church: they then kill one or two cows, according to their num- 
ber, close to the door, and before the animal has done kicking, and 
the blood still running from its throat, the skin is nearly off on one 
side, and the prime flesh cut off, and with all haste held before the 
elders, or heads of the Church, who cut about two or three | ge 
each ; and eat it with such greediness, that those who did not 
know them, would think they were starved ; but they at all times 
prefer the raw meat to any cooked victuals. 

‘«« After the chief priests are satisfied, there is a rush into the 
room of the inferior priests and deacons, who fall upon the brindo, 
now * ag cold as clay,’ which they devour (says Mr, Pearce,) more 
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like a pack of hounds than people of any description. When all is 
cleared away, the greater and middling ranks begin to drink maize 
until they begin to sing psalms or hymns, and at last get so intox- 
icated, that they at times quarrel and entirely lose their senses.” 


The oftener people die, le adds, especially those who have 
a good quantity of property, it is the better for them ; -that is, 
we presume, forthe priests; for it would appear that the one 
halfof the moveables belonging to the defunct is assigned to 
the Clergy of the Church where his body is interred. 

The above description of clerical manners is sufficiently 
revolting, but the following account of the mode in which the 
Eucharist is administered in Abyssinia, cannot fail to create 
a more painful emotion. 


** Any person who wishes to receive the sacrament, has only to 
go to the Church, and wait till the proper time for administering it 
(if on fast days, in the afternoon, and if on other days, in the morn- 
ing); when they begin they stand in ranks, by turns, the greater 
sort of people first; he who is first to be served comes near to the 
two priests who stand before the altar, in the middle of the Church, 
and who are dressed in their holy clothes; the one holds a large 
cross in his right hand and a book in his left; the other holds a 
large bowl or dish with a spoon; he who comes near first bows to 
the ground, and then rises and kisses the cross, and puts it three 
times to his forehead and mouth, while the priest who holds it reads 
the book: he then opens his mouth, and the other priest puts a 
spoonful in twice; he then bows, and runs out of the church, 
holding his hand to his mouth, and will neither spit nor speak until 
sun-set. They so go on in turns, till they are all served; and 
there is no respect to persons, aS any one may come, and no one 
asks him who he is, or where he comes from. The sacrament is a 
mixture of dried grapes and wheat flour, pounded and mixed with 
water to the consistence of paste.” 


There is, we find, an indescribable degree of superstition 
and roguery displayed by the priests in the curing of diseased 
persons, and in the exorcism of evil spirits. When any one 
falls sick, the priests and deacons, (says our author) pay him 
a visit, and he who first visits him claims him as his patient; 
when he persuades the poor fellow that he is inflicted with a 
devil, and that he will cast him out: so he writes upon 
parchment as much nonsense as he pleases, and makes some 
ugly and frightful pictures: this is rolled up, and sewed in a 
piece of leather, and tied about the patient’s neck, or where 
he may feel the most pain; for which he receives five or six 
pieces of cloth. If this does not succeed, the Holy Sacra- 
ment is next tried as a filiche, or charm; and, whether the 
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atient die or recover, the clerical quack demands his fee of 
cloth or salt, though it should be raised by contribution among 
the sick man’s friends. 

Women may become priests in Abyssinia, and wear the 
skull-cap like their male colleagues, provided they take an 
oath to maintain thenceforward a single life and chaste con- 
versation among the brethren. In no case, however, is a 
female allowed to be present at the mystic preparation of the 
Encharistic elements: for, as Mr. Pearce observes, “ al- 
though the Abyssinians have the greatest veneration for the 
Virgin Mary, they shew very little partiality to her ‘sex. 
The Virgin Mary is indeed more worshipped than the Su- 
preme God! and indeed the greater part of the Abyssinian 
Christians put their whole confidence in the blessed Vir- 
gin !” 

It is humbling to find that the heathen Galla or Garler, as 
Mr. Pearce calls them, are greatly superior to their Christian 
or Mussulman brethren, in point of morals, and especially in 
their regard for an oath. ‘‘ The Garler are brave, and in ge- 
neral true people; that is, I mean the Pagan Garler of As- 
zova, Carrar, and Highyer; but the Garler that are con- 
verted to Mussulmen, are as false as the Christians. The 
Pagan Garler never breaks his oath, nor even his word ; and 
when he bas occasion to swear, he swears in this manner— 
‘If I turn from what I say, or break the agreement I now 
make, may my children, cattle, and all dear to me, die im- 
mediately.’ ‘The Pagan Garler, he adds, have no kind of 
religion, nor place of worship, but they have a great venera- 
tion for all large trees and waters, and utter, whenever the 
happen to pass such objects, certain expressions of delight, 
or of adoration. When a Garler dies, they have no crying, 
like the Christians, but only say ‘ Wark fudetta, God has 
taken him,’ and bury bim behind their hut.” 

Mr. Pearce’s remarks on the constitution, military strength, 
and commerce of Abyssinia, are given in his usual style of 
simplicity, and make known, we believe, all that is to be 
learned in regard to that barbarous and ill-governed country. 
His statements confirm throughout the least credible parts of 
Bruce’s narrative ; and those things which, for the sake of 
human nature, we were unwilling to believe, we are no longer 
allowed to call in question. The honest sailor, whose fate, 
we regret to find, continues enveloped in much mystery, con- 
cludes his letter to Sir Evan by assuring him that he may 
‘‘ depend upon this to bea real, true account, and no hear- 
say whatever.” 

The third article in this volume is a long and rather dull 
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essay on Persian Literature, by Captain Vans Kennedy. 
Of the poetry of Persia, such as it is, we have already had 
more than enough through the medium of French and Eng- 
lish translations ; and in respect to history, we are not aware 
that any work exists of an older date than the Mahomedan 
conyuest. The first Moslem performances, too, were con- 
fined to the bare chronological narrative of battles, seiges, 
victories, or defeats, the death of one caliph and the accession 
of another; without a single reflection on the character of 
political events, or on the remoter causes by which they were 
a It was not till the end of the ninth century that 

ersia could boast of an author qualified to record the trans- 
actions of peace and of war. Abu’l Jaffar Muhammed com- 
posed in Arabic the history of his own times ; and his work, 
which was fortunately translated into the vernacular tongue 
of the country, has conveyed for the instruction of the mo- 
dern sebolar, the earliest specimen of the language which 
continues to be used at the present day in the Persian domi- 
nions. Since the second or third century of the Hegira, the 
number of historical writers is considerable ; but, as their 
subjects and the arrangement of their materials are almost en- 
tirely the same, it becomes insupportably tiresome to perase 
even an abridgment of them, however ably it may be given. 
For example, they agree with one consent in the absolute 
necessity of beginning their books with an account of the 
creation of the world ; after which they take up the annals of 
the patriarchs and prophets, and proceeding down the stream 
of time, they reach in due course the sovereigns and exploits 
of Persia. In describing these latter, the sun becomes dark, 
and earthquakes tear the mountains asunder, as often as the 
Great King takes the field, or sits down before a besieged 
town. All is marvellous, mighty, and magnificent. ‘To be 
natural or simple is, in the estimation of the Persian historic 
muse, to descend from the dignity of authorship : and a plain 
narrative of ordinary events has at all times been held un- 
worthy of the invincible arms and the resplendent fame, of 
the very meanest warriors that has at any time arisen among 
the successors of the Prophet. 

It is well observed by Gibbon that the art and genius of 
history have ever been unknown to the Asiatics; they are 
ignorant of the laws of criticism : and our monkish chronicles 
of the same period may be compared to their most popular 
works, which are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy 
and freedom. All the knowledge that has been obtained of 
Eastern nations is due to the iciasies of the West; to the 
labours of English and French travellers who have collected 
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the memorials of ancient times, compared the narratives of 
different annalists, and drawn truth, or at least probability, 
from amidst a confused mass of fable and exaggeration. 
The Greek historians are still our only guides, when attempt- 
ing to grope our way in the obscurity of Persian and even of 
Indian antiquities: and if we wish to acquire information 
relative to the more recent events of western Asia, we shall 
og our end much more effectually by consulting the valua- 
le collection of D’Herebeldt, entitled the Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale, than if we were to examine the pages of the most 
laborious writer that has yet appeared on either shore-of the 
Persian gulph. But with all our helps it must be confessed 
that the ancient history of the greater part of Asia remains 
almost entirely unknown, or clouded by fiction. 
Captain Kennedy has given in a sort of prose translation, 
a variety of specimens from the Persian historians and 
poets ; the effect of which on every sober mind must be a 
feeling of gratitude that our native literature, however im- 
perfect it may be, is yet exempted from that miserable 
thraldom of buffoonery and bad taste, which has so long held 
in captivity the muses of the East. Hear, for instance, how 
a lover laments over the grave of his mistress. 


‘““O merciless! what fate severe is this on one so helpless! 
Why such wrath? Why blast a blade of grass with lightning, 
and on an ant thy power exert? one ant ate a thousand pains of 
hell, when one spark would be enough ? Why thus with blood the 
goblet crown, and all my hopes deceive! I burned with flames 
that by that lamp were fed; and by the breath that quenched its 
light too expire. ‘Io earth’s mortality can such as thou be sub- 
ject? and such as thou within the darkness of the tomb repose? 
And where is now that mole that seemed a grain of musk ?” 


The following is extracted from a poem of the moral class, 
written it is said, by the incomparable Sadi, and studiously 
calculated to improve and enlighten the reader, on one of 
the weightiest concerns of life. 


*¢ When thou art married seek to please thy wife, but listen not 
to allshe says. From man’s right side a rib was taken to form the 
woman ; and never was there seen a rib entirely straight; and 
wouldst thou straighten it? It breaks, but bends not. Since, then, 
tis plain that crooked is woman’s temper, forgive her faults, and 
blame her not. But trust not to thy wife thy secrets or thy wealth ; 
acquaint her with them, and thou wilt know no peace, &c, &c. &c.” 


So much for Persian literature; meagre and mystical at 
the best, when viewed in relation to its subject; florid and 
bombastical when examined en the approved grounds of 
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classical composition; and extremely indelicate when aa- 
dressed to the heart or the imagination. Captain Kennedy 
admits that the more recent performances of Persic authors 
are destitute alike of genius and originality ; but he claims 
for the older poetry the praise of feeling, discrimination of 
character, and considerable powers of description. 

The article which stands fifth in order is also the work of 
Captain Vans Kennedy, and is entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the 
Chronology of Persian history previous to the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great.” This paper has the same 
fault as the former ; it is much too long ; dwells to a tiresome 
extent on preliminary matter; approaches with cautious 
reluctance to the subject which it professes to expound ; and 
at length after merely touching upon it, ends in an impene- 
trable cloud of words. The great object, indeed, with most 
essay writers, and particularly with those who solicit a place 
in the Memoirs of literary or philosophical Societies is to 
make a figure ; and having in general very little to say, they 
find it necessary to be very saving of their topics, and to 
spread their ideas over as extensive a surface as possible. 
The article is, no doubt, extremely well expressed, and bears 
upon it the appearance of some learning, and the evidence 
of considerable research: and yet the most careful reader 
will find it very difficult to make out the precise object which 
the Captain has had in view, or to refrain from charging 
him with the guilt of a misnomer. His treatise so far as we 
can discover, has no connection with the chronology of Per- 
sian history, previous to the conquest of Alexander ; his ar- 
gument being limited to the establishment of this single 
point, namely, that the Greek historians knew nothing of 
Persia Proper, until the army of the confederated republics 
was conducted across the Euphrates by the renowned com- 
mander who has just been named. The enquiries of Hero- 
dotus, of Diodorus Siculus, and of Xenophon were, he thinks, 
confined to Asia Minor; a portion of the dominion belonging 
to the Great King to which the annalist of Ecbatana would 
hardly ever deign to direct his notice : whence we are taught 
to infer that the silence of the Persian historians touching 
the things which are mentioned by the Greeks, does not im- 
peach the accuracy of the former, because the two classes of 
writers are understood to have been employed in recording a 
different series of events, although simultaneous in their oc- 
currence. For instanoe, when we find the history of Taba- 
ri, and the poem of Fervarishi, filled with a narrative of 
occurrences and the reigns of kings which are not mentioned 
in Herodotus, we are not to permit ourselves to imagine that 














there is any discrepancy between the statements of the father 
of history, and those of the Arabian chroniclers: we are 
simply to call to mind that, whilst the latter had access to 
certain documents handed down from very ancient times, and 
giving an account of events which befel to the eastward of 


the Euphrates, the Greek author restricts himself to details’ 


which: merely and exclusively concerned the unimportant 
provinces of the Lesser Asia. 

This, we think, is the sum and substance of the Captain’s 
Essay ; which assuredly explains little and does not establish 
much, in regard to either history or chronology. He does 
not attempt to remove the great chronological difficulty 
which attaches to the absurd belief that some of the ancient 
kings of Persia reigned seven hundred or a thousand years. 
He holds it enough if he can prove that the Moslem histo- 
rians have scrupulously related circumstances, as they re- 
ceived them, and religiously abstained from falsifying the 
facts or documents which had been transmitted to their 
times. Their credit is completely saved in his eyes by their 
acknowledgment of the very absurdity which they are called 
upon to record ; but the absurdity itself remains unexplained 
both by him and by them. Tvabari for instance, says, “‘ The 
Moghs (ancient Persians) affirm that Jemshid reigned seven 
hundred years, but God only knows ;” and this proof of can- 
dour on the part of Tabari so delights Captain Vans Kennedy 
that he cannot stop to enquire into the grounds of the said 
historical fact at all, but proceeds forthwith to laud the faith- 
ful copyist, because he has related the duration of the reign 
of each Persian king, according to the accounts which he 
had no doubt received, ant which he adds, are still believed 
by the modern Parsees. 

We have still to desiderate the use of a key to unfold the 
mysteries of oriental chronology. Vanity and ignorance, 
we are ready to allow, have unquestionably done much in 
throwing a cloud of mystery and exaggeration over the early 
events of all ancient nations: but vanity itself, as it wishes 
to be believed, keeps in general within the bounds of nature 
and probability ; for which reason we cannot help suspecting 
that the monstrous genealogy of the Persian dynasties re- 
mains unexplained, merely because we have lost the standard 
by which the Moghs or Magi measured the lapse of time. 

‘The same absurdity, we need hardly observe, is chargeable 
upon the records of Hindostan, and more particularly upon 
those of China. An attempt was made a few years ago, ina 
work entitled a ‘* Key to the Chronology of the Hindus,” to 
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establish a cypher according to which the immense eras of 
that people might be reduced to some accordance with 
Sacred History, and in general with European conceptions. 
If the author of the book now mentioned was right in his 
views, it must be acknowledged that the Brahmans have ex- 
pended no small share of ingenuity in order to render their 
chronicles perfectly unintelligible, or, at least, to involve in 
the deepest mystery the plain facts and simple occurrences of 
ordinary life. But we have not yet we suspect, caught hold 
of the thread, which is to lead us through the labyrinth of 
Eastern chronology. The labours of Sir William Jones, as 
well as of the other very able men who have followed his 
footsteps in Asiatic researches, have produced nothing at all 
satisfactory on this head: their ingenuity has been wasted in 
expounding a riddle; and it will be found, we anticipate, 
when the numerals of India are better understood, that 
grown-up men have been condemned to examine into the 
works of capricious or cunning children, and failed to dis- 
cover their plan and their object, because no plan had ever 
been formed, and no object ever pursued. 

It seems to be the intention of Captain Kennedy to oppose 
to the respectable authority of the Greek historians, the 
loose traditional anecdotes contained in the more recent 
works of the Persian and Mahomedan annalists; and even 
still farther, to invalidate the narratives of the former, by 

roducing against them the discrepancies which may be ex- 
bibited from their own writings, as well as their deviations 
from the statements of our Sacred Records. But if viewed 
in connection with the principles of a liberal criticism, this 
attempt will not be favourably received. The more our 
knowledge of ancient Persia is extended, the greater is our 
confidence in the veracity and information of the Greek his- 
torians ; and as a proof of this, we take the Jiberty to refer to 
an able article by Mr. Erskine, on the “ sacred books 
and religion of the Parsees,” in which he estimates with 
much impartiality the comparative credibility of the Greek 
and Persian historiang, and gives as we ourselves are inclined 
to give a very low opinion of the authenticity of the latter. 
Their gross fictions in regard to the reigns of the Peshdadi 
dynasty are such as to preclude all belief in their narratives, 
even when they respect less improbable events; and their 
utter ignorance of occurrences which throw a distinguished 
lustre upon the arms and policy of ancient Persia deprives 
them of every claim upon our confidence or respect in all 
other matters which regard that country. If any event in 
the history of Persia might be expected to receive ample and 
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correct commemoration from their national writers, the in- 
vasion of Alexander, the fame of his exploits, and the influ- 
ence which he exercised on the fortunes of a large portion of 
Asia, might have secured it for the transactions of the Ma- 
cedonian conqueror. We discover him indeed, says Mr. E. 
but he is no longer the Alexander of the Greeks: he is the 
son of Darab who returns from exile to reclaim his paternal 
inheritance, who wars on the Chinese, and who has the sage 
Aristatalis for his prime minister. If such be the liberties 
used with a hero whose fame filled the world, what is to be 
expected from the history of ‘ordinary and more obscure 
kings? We find, it is true, in the Mussulman historians, 
names that bear a resemblance to those mentioned in the 
contemporary historians of the West; and as we have a 
Sakander, and an Aristatalis, we have also an Ardesér De- 
rasdest, or Artaxerxes Longimanus. Whether these names 
were borrowed in later times from Grecian history admits of 
some doubt. But we must judge of the authenticity of Per- 
sian story in what we do not know by the credit due to it in 
those events the history of which we do know: and the 
whole has the ieevead air of a romance. It is making 
rather too large draughts on our historical good nature to 
expect us to resign the contemporary evidence of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, to be guided by 
historians who lived two thousand years after the events the 
describe, or even by the venerable Ferdansi who lived only 
fifteen hundred years after them. That some of the events 
contained in the history of these dynasties may have happened, 
I do not dispute: I only affirm, continues Mr. Erskine, that 
they are not worthy of credit merely because the modern 
Persian historians relate them. 

From the death of Alexander to the reign of Ardeskér 
Babegan is near five centuries; and, as Sir John Malcolm 
observes, the whole of that remarkable era may be termed a 
blank in Eastern history: And yet when we refer to the page 
of Roman writers we find this period abounding with events 
of which the vainest nation might be proud, and that Par- 
thian Monarchs whose names cannot now be discovered in 
their own country, were the only sovereigns upon whom the 
Roman arms could make no permanent impression. Had 
they possessed any history we might have expected the 
annalists of Parthia to have revelled in the glory they 
achieved by their triumphs over Crassus, and by the repeated 
calamities which they inflicted on the Roman empire. As 


not a trace of these memorable events is to be found in the 
12 
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natural history of Persia, we are inevitably led to conclude 
that the Parthians had no historians. 

A similar conclusion bas been formed upon less satisfac- 
tory grounds by Mr. C. Bellino, another coadjutor of Cap- 
tain Kennedy in the Bombay Transactions. From certam 
inscriptions found at Persepolis and elsewhere, and which 
have been laboriously decyphered by more than one German 
scholar, it is inferred by the gentleman just named, that “‘ the 
history of the Persian ‘kings, as preserved by the Greeks is 
completely confirmed, and cannot be refuted by the tradition- 
ary history of the modern Persians.” 

‘The name of Mr. Bellino reminds us, that he is the bettie 
of a paper in this volume, entitled an ‘* Account of the Pro- 
gress made in decyphering cuneiform Inscriptions.” ‘These 
inscriptions were first observed, as we have already remarked, 
in one of the Royal palaces at Persepolis, and afterwards 
among the ruins of Babylon, and at other places in western 
Asia. The characters employed in the monuments in ques- 
tion are ail shaped like a wedge or the point of a spear; and 
when combined present to the eye a very confused though 
somewhat uniform mass of engraved signs. 'The India Com- 
puny, about twenty years ago, published a tablet of this 
kind, that had been found near the site of ancient Babylon ; 
and Niebuler, in his valuable travels, has preserved several 
copies of such inscriptions as were discovered by him in 
Persia Proper. 

it might seem a hopeless undertaking to find any meaning 
in the collocation of a few w edges ; the position of which is 
only varied by being placed more or less -vertically, or by 
standing at a greater or smaller distance from one another. 
Nothing i is however too diflicult for genius of a certain order : 
and, accordingly, no sooner had the said wedge-like inscrip- 
tious appeared in Europe, than various learned treatises 
issued from the university of Gottingen, and also, we believe, 
from the scientific academies of Vienna. Dr. Grotefenel is 
approved by our author as the most successful labourer in this 
barren field. He has forexample, made out that the inscrip- 
tion on the ruins at Persepolis means, ‘‘ Xerxes fortis rex : 
rex regnum; mundi rector: But itis right to add, that he 
proceeded on the hypothesis that the characters in question 
could only be meant to perpetuate some such compliment as 
the one now given, and that he fixed on the names of Xerxes 
or of Darius, merely because there were hot wedges enough 


io complete the more lengthy appellations of Artaxerxes or 
Astyages. 
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But the whole affair is little better than a hoax, and no 
longer attracts attention any where south of the Rhine. As 
a proof of this, we have to mention that in a late volume of 
travels, or diary of a journey through Persia, which happened 
to fall into our hands, the subject is spoken of in the following 
terms. Describing the palace of Darius, the author informs 
us, that in a particular apartment there ‘‘ are several long 
inscriptions in the unknown arrow-headed characters.” With 
respect to these ancient characters, he adds in a note, I may 
mention that when at Bushire, we were furnished with some 
written instructions for decyphering them, according to the 
theory of a German professor, who conceived that he had dis- 
covered their real meaning. His theory and the reasoning on 
which it was built seemed plausible. Accordingly, fora time, 
even the celebrated oriental professor at Paris, M. Baron de 
Sacy, was inclined to subscribe to this theory. He had, 
however, altered his opinion by the time we arrived at Paris, 
as Dr. Lumsden found in the course of a conversation he had 
with him on the subject. 

There is another long article in these Transactions by Cap- 
tain V. Kennedy, on the “ Religion introduced into India. 
by the Emperor Akbas.” ‘This philosophical ruler, desirous 
it should seem to unite his Hindoo and Mussulman subjects 
in the bond of peace, endeavoured to effect his benevolent 
object by inducing both parties to yield every thing peculiar 
to their respective systems, and to adopt in place of them, 
the liberal principles of simple deism, and the practice of 
an independent but beneficent morality. Little acquainted 
with the nature of man, the imperial reformer cherished the 
expectation that his people after having relinquished their 
ancient usages, abandoned their temples, their fastings and 
ablutions, would instantly proceed to purify their hearts, and 
to invigorate their virtuous sentiments by an abstract study 
of the divine attributes, and by an unceasing contemplation 
of all heavenly perfections. He taught the Mussulman to 
undervalue the authority of the prophet, and the Hindoo to 
suspect the revelations of the Brahmans. He opposed the 
Jew to the Christian, and both of these to the believer in the 
Koran ; encouraged their controversies ; smiled ‘on the pro- 
gress of infidelity among all parties; exposed the weakness 
of the arguments employed by the ablest advocates of the 
dominant superstitions, whether of the East or of the West ; 
and at length succeeded in banishing from his court all the 
external forms of religion, and all veneration for the names 
which had formerly been held sacred. These conferences or 
disputations were held in the presence of Akbar; who not 
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only took an active share himself, but, appears to have also 
employed the assistance of the ablest reasoners, prepared 
beforehand to strengthen his logic and to vouch for the 
soundness of his views. An abstract of the proceedings is 
said to have been made by the author of a work called the 
Dabistan, about which so much is conjectured and so little 
ascertained in the writings of Sir William Jones; as also by 
Shaik Abdul Kadur, the compiler of a book denominated the 
Tareek Budaooni, which appears to have been put forth 
about the end of the sixteenth century. This. ‘‘ Notice” of 
Captain Kennedy is abridged from these authorities ; and 
contains a very interesting and well written outline both of 
the means used by the Emperor to accomplish his very ques- 
tionable intentions, and also of the system, the tenets and the 
practices, which he wished to establish as the basis of Indian 
faith and morals. We need hardly mention that the death of 
Akbar put an end to Kahism, the name by which he chose 
to distinguish his innovations—a religion of abstract spiritu- 
alities, without a creed beyond the mere belief of a Deity; 
without priests, altars, and ceremonies. This experiment, 
we may add, seems to have been in force nearly thirty years ; 
as it was in 1578 that the first ordinance in regard to it was 
issued from Delhi, whilst the reign of the Emperor did not 
terminate till the sixth or seventh year of the seventeenth 
century. 

We have already made an extract from a very clever pa- 
per by Mr. Erskine, on the ‘‘ Sacred books and religion of 
the Parsees.” This article to which we now advance is given 
in the form of a letter addressed to Sir John Malcolm, and 
may be regarded as a supplement to the History of Persia, 
published some years ago by that meritorious officer. The 
object is to exhibit, first, a rapid view of what is known of 
the ancient languages of Persia; secondly, to examine the 
comparative value and authenticity of the details of ancient 
Persian history, as contained in the writers of ancient 
Greece and Rome on the one hand, and of Persia on the 
other; thirdly, to give a short sketch of the tenets of the 
modern Parsis, and of the works ascribed to Zoroaster or 
Zertusht, on which they are founded ; and lastly, to indicate 
the proofs of the antiquity of many of their particular doc- 
trines and observances. 

In respect to the languages of Persia, which have usually 
been reckoned seven in number, Mr. Erskine asserts that 
they were merely dialects of the same tongue, as spoken in 
different provinces. It is to be observed, too, as worthy of 
particular notice, that in this enumeration of Persian lan- 
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guages, no notice is taken of the Zend, the language in which 
the books of Zoroaster are composed. Mr. Erskine thinks 
there is no reason to believe that it ever was a spoken lan- 
guage within the limits of the Persian empire; it having 
every appearance of being foreign to that country, and of 
having been confined to the service of religion, or even to 
the composition of their sacred volume. It is now ascer- 
tained to be entirely Sanscrit; whilst the other tongues, the 
Persian and Pehlevi, appear to derive their vocables from a 
different source, although perhaps somewhat related in prin- 
ciple and origin to the holy Zend. But no inquiry is more 
intricate, or less likely to produce a satisfactory result, than 
one into the origin and affiliations of the Asiatic languages ; 
because these languages are not yet critically understood, 
even by the best European scholars, and are not provided 
with a series of written works, to exhibit their ancient form 
as well as the gradual changes which they must have under- 
gone from foreign conquest, or domestic innovation. 


** The Zend-Avesta, which comprehends all the writings now 
extant that are ascribed to Zoroaster, is the only work known to be 
written in the Zend language. It is believed by the Parsis to 
have been composed by Zoroaster, under the influence of divine 
inspiration, in the reign of Gushtasp, which we may suppose to 
be that of Darius Hystaspes, or of some prince who lived not long 
before or after that monarch. Although the writings of Zoroaster 
are alluded to by the ancients, the name of Zend Avesta first 
occurs, I imagine, in the geographical work of Masaudi, fifteen 
hundred years after they are supposed to have been published. To 
me it seems probable that the Zend Avesta was compiled in the 
reign of Ardeshér Babigan, the first of the Sasani princes, and the 
restorer or reformer of the old religion; and that at the period of 
his ascending the Persian throne, being desirous not only of che- 
rishing a natural spirit among the Persians, but of adding the sanc- 
tion of religion to his government, he wished to embody whatever 
remained of the theological opinions of their ancestors, especially 
such as they still fondly clung to; and to unite the various rites, 
ceremonies, and usages, that were held in particular veneration 
into one body, with the addition of such other enactments and 
rules, whether of doctrine or ceremony, as it was found convenient 
to introduce.” 


The account given by Mr. Erskine of the religious tenets 
of the modern Parsis, is very satisfactory, being at once full, 
distinct, and particular. As however the doctrines of these 
will-worshippers are now quite familiar to the plainest scholar 
amongst us, it would be waste of time to abridge this part of 
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the article, even were it more capable of condensation than it 
really is. 

It gives us pleasure at the same time to find that the Par- 
sis at Bombay, although still far under the European level of 
civilization, are at least the most improveable caste in India. 
Religion, and customs supposed to be connected with reli- 
gion, are the great obstacles to the improvement of the Ori- 
entals, whether Mussulmen or Hindus. From such restraints 
the Parsis are remarkably free ; they are in all respects more 
like Europeans than any other class of natives in southern 
Asia; and being less restrained by ancient and acknow- 
ledged law, are more prepared to adopt any change of which 
they clearly see the benefit. They do not, says Mr. Erskine, 
attend to learning of any kind; but take them all in all, they 
are probably the most v igorous, the most active, and the most 
intelligent class of natives in all India. 

As to the antiquity of the religious opinions and usages 
entertained among the Parsis, the best, and indeed the only 
unquestionable author ities are to be drawn from the historical 
and philosophical works of the Greeks. Herodotus, Neno- 
phon, Theapompus, Strabo, and Pausanius, afford a strong 
and concurring testimony in support of the ancient character 
of the Persian superstition. Their good and evil principles, 
personified in Ormazd and Abriman; the religious anxiety 
manilested by them for the purity of the elements, particu- 
larly of fire and water ; the practice of exposing their dead 
to be devoured by wild beasts; their fire- -temples, and absti- 
nence from the use of images, and indeed of every sensible 
representation of the Deity ; ; their hope of a resurrection, as 
well as of the final ascendancy of the benevolent Demon— 
tenets and practices which are cherished amongst them at 
the present day—are all to be found in the works of the 
authors whom we have named above, as peculiar to the Per- 
sian nation, and characteristic of their theological views. It 
is clear, therefore, that for more than two thousand years the 
religion of the Parsis has remained unchanged. Islamism 
has indeed superseded it in the greater part of western Asia ; 
bat notwithstanding this sweeping revolution, it is allowed 
by the most competent judges that wherever the faith of 
Zoroaster is retained, the habits and doctrines of antiquity 
are supported with all the zeal of early proselytism, as well 
as with the most undeviating uniformity. 

The last article which we ‘shall notice, and which is written 
by the same learned and judicious author, bears for its title 
« Remarks on the Authenticity of the Desatir, and on the 
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Account of the Mahabadi Religion contained in the Dabis- 
tan.” ’ 

Such of our readers as are conversant with Asiatic re- 
searches, will remember the unmeasured praises which Sir 
William Jones bestows upon the latter of these two works ; 
which, he says, “ has at once dissipated the cloud, and cast a 
cleam of light on the primeval history of Tran and of the 
human race, of which I had long despaired, and which could 
hardly have dawned from any other quarter.” The object of 
the Dabistan, it should seem, is to give an account of twelve 
different religions, or sects of the great parent religion, 
which have prevailed in Asia; the first of which bears the 
name of Hushang, who lived many ages before Zoroaster, in 
the reign of Mahabad, the earliest king not only of Iran, but 
of the whole earth. To this primeval monarch, or to the 
contemporary prophet Hushang, who flourished under him, 
the Creator of the world delivered a book in a heavenly lan- 
guage, which is known by the title of Desdiir, or Regula- 

tions, and appears to have served the double purpose of a 
litargy and of a code of canons, in the hands of the officiating 
riests. 

The high reputation of Sir William Jones gave great 
weight to his opinions on all subjects connected with Grien- 
tal literature. The Dabistan, accordingly, became all at 
once a document of unquestionable authority ; ‘and the ac- 
count contained in it of the Persian sects was every where 
received not only as a record of the remotest antiquity, but 
as an authentic statement of an important historical fact. 
For the same reason the Des&tir was immediately sought for 
with all the eagerness of literary curiosity and religious zeal. 
At length information reached the ears of the late Governor 
Duncan, of Bombay, that a copy of the precious ‘ Regula- 
tions” was in the possession of a certain Mulla Firuz. He 
made haste to secure it, requesting the Mulla to shew it to 
no other person whatsoever ; and having undertaken a trans- 
lation of it, continued to prosecute his work at intervals, for 
several years, intending on his return to England, to present 
it to his Majesty, as the most valuable tribute that he could 
bring from the East. 

The mysterious terms in which this work continued to be 
mentioned, as being composed in an ancient and now obso- 
lete tongue, coupled with those notions which have been lon 
cherished by European scholars, that something curious ra 
unknown might possibly be brought to light by a deep inquiry 

into Persian and Sanscrit antiquities, had the effect of keep- 
ing up very bigh, though indistinct ideas of its value, But 
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as Malla Firuz has been lately enabled to undertake the 
publication of the work, which makes it public property, he 
has (says Mr. Erskine,) allowed me to peruse it, and I hasten 
to offer you (Sir John Malcolm) such remarks as have sug- 
gested themselves, on its authenticity and merits.” 

Without entering into the details pursued by the author, 
we shall hold it sufficient to say that the religion of the De- 
satir is clouded and distorted by the same masses of fable 
which attach to the whole system of the Vedas. ‘The cosmo- 
gony of Hushang is the same tissue of puerile absurdity that 
disgraces the Brahminical faith ; it has the same incongruous 
and revolting fictions, the same infinite chronology. We are 
told, for example, that after the pure doctrines of Mahabad 
had been restored by Jyafram, a royal prophet and legislator, 
a period of happiness ensued that lasted exactly one aspar, 
or a thousand million of years ; and we are again assured 
that the same good work, achieved by a subsequent reformer, 
was in like manner followed by a season of tranquil delight, 
of not less than ninety-nine selams, or nine millions nire hun- 
dred thousand of the years of Saturn. ‘To say any thing 
more of such a system, would only abuse the patience of our 
readers. Ina word, the DesAtir is a forgery ; the fabrication 
of alate age, and a compound of absurdities drawn from the 
works of Vedanti philosophers, Persian Sufis, and of Indian 
enthusiasts. The language, too, of the sacred book is a piece 
of imposture, executed with no great address, and incapable 
of being understood, were it not for the Persian version, 
with which the author thought it expedient to furnish it, 
when he gave it to the world. 

To satisfy the reader that the religion of the DesAtir is 
entirely Indian, we have only to mention, in the words of 
Mr. Erskine, that the Metempsychosis pervades the whole, a 
remarkable circumstance in which this sacred work differs 
from all other Persian systems of mythology, and agrees with 
those of the Brahmins. Nor is this circumstance to be con- 
sidered as accidental, but rather as the“ground-work and 
characteristic of the two schemes. All reward and all pu- 
nishment, all happiness and misery in this world, are only a 
retribution for actions done in a former state of being. Those 
who are miserable now were formerly wicked ; those who are 
now happy or powerful, had lived virtuously in a former ex- 
istence. ‘The Zend Avesta does not recognize this doctrine ; 
it could not therefore be founded upon the Desatir. 

The Dabistan being a mere historical account of the dif- 
ferent religions which have appeared in Asia, and laying no 
claim to a divine origin, is regarded as a performance of 
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some credit and authenticity. His ohject was to procure an 
account of each religion from its own sacred books, and from 
the persons professing it; for which purpose he travelled a 
— deal, and saw the chief men of many different sects. 
“rom their books, when he could procure them, and from the 
conversation of the priests, and other intelligent individuals, 
he drew up a popular report of their religious persuasions ; 
in which undertaking he is acknowledged to bave been ex- 
tremely industrious, failing however to support his zeal by an 
accurate discrimination of the materials which were put into 
his hands. His work is accordingly said to have all the 
merits and defects that might be expected from the method 
in which it was compiled. The history of recent sects is 
written with much spirit and skill; but where research was 
necessary, the accuracy of the wandering historian, as might 
be expected, is sometimes found deficient. 

The account given in the Dabistén, of the Mababad, or 
Hushang system of religion, partakes largely of the extrava- 
gancies which pervade the Desatir. We know not whether 
we shall be excused for inserting the following quotation, 
illustrating the belief of the early age now alluded to, and 
extracted from a volume entitled the Akhteristan, of which 
the date is avowedly unknown. “ It tells,” says Mr. Erskine, 


‘* That the Sipasis hold that the stars and heavens are shadows 
of the pure lights, or superior angels; that therefore they have 
decked out the images of the seven planets, and have made for 
each planet a talisman of a particular metal : these talismans they 
have placed in the chapels of the different planets under a fortu- 
nate ascendant, and worship them at appropriate times. After 
adoring the images they burn incense or perfumes of various kinds, 
suited to the character of the star: and these chapels they hold in 
great veneration, styling them the tdol-house of the luminaries, and 
the idol-house and place of lights. On this astrological idea of each 
day of the week being subject to a particular planet, there follows 
a complete astrological system of religion and idol-worship, sup- 
posed to have prevailed in the first ages of Persian history. Each 

lanet has a certain dress and colour, and certain insignia, with a 
lean establishment of servants and attendants, a public table, a 
hospital for the sick, and public inns for travellers ; the King daily 
repairs to one of these in succession; and the nobles and armies, 
with the population of the kingdom, are in waiting on the occasion, 
and join in the worship. The description is very minute, and 
seems liker the childish religious Utopia of an idle astrologer, than 
any thing that ever actually existed in the world, even three thou- 
sand years ago. It ar hes exhibits no materials by which an- 
cient Sistory can be reformed,” 
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It is rather humbling to find that the penetration of the 
ablest men js so easily deceived, when influenced by their 
wishes, or obscured by the medium through which it 
acts. The work, of which the discovery was hailed by Sir 
William Jones, as that most fortunate event, which was to 
throw a gleam of light over the bistory of Iran and of man- 
kind, has proved to be nothing more excellent than the paltry 
compilation of a migrating chronicler, superstitious, igno- 
rant, and credalous; and that precious memorial of antiquity 
which was to reve al the richest secrets of the olden time, to 
unfold the first conceptions of the human mind, the ori- 
gin of nations, the source of religion, literature, and laws, 
and, in short, to exhibit a clear and striking picture of our 
race, its institutions, discoveries, improvements, successes, 
and reverses, from the very formation of society down to the 
period of European ascendancy in the East, has turned out to 
be an arrant fiction; the contrivance of a bungling impostor ; 
an abstract of obsolete superstition and childish fables; con- 
veyed, too, in a vehicle of gibberish which has neither mean- 
ing nor sound. 

VW e observe that the third volume of Bombay Transactions 
is already before the public: and as it contains some articles 
of an interesting nature, as well on general as on local sub- 
jects, we shall take ane arly opportunity of laying an analysis 
ot it before our readers, 





Art. 1X. Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, with a brief View of the Progress of Archi- 
tecture in England, from the beginning of the Reign of 
Charles the First to the End of the Seventeenth Century ; 
and an Appendix of authentic Documenis. By James 
Elmes. M.R.I.A. Architect, Author of Hints for the 
Construction of Prisons : Treatise on Dilapidations ; 
Lectures on Architecture, &c. 4to. pp. 716. 31. 3s. 
Priestley and Weale. 1823. 


WE are very glad that a Life of Sir Christopher Wren is at 
length brought before the public in a tangible shape. The 
Parentalia, as is well known, exclusive of its great rarity, 
and the consequent high price which it maintains, is a crude 
and undigested mass of documents, heaped together without the 
slightest judgment by the drudging antiquarian diligence of 
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the learned Ames. Though little readable in itself, it is a 
mine out of which much reading may be yore Mr. 
Elmes has very wisely made it his basis, and by engrafting 
upon it much information elicited from other sources, he has 
produced a work very creditable to himself, and very agree- 
able to all lovers of the fine arts. 

As our business is principally with Sir Christopher, we 
shall step at once to the second part of Mr. Elmes’s volume. 
By doing this we shall be guilty of but slight omission, for 
the preliminary chapter (as it might perhaps be called more 
appropriately than the first part) dismisses in six-and-thirt 
pages, the ‘ Progress of Architecture in England from the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I. to the end of the 
XVILth century.” Christopher Wren was born at the par- 
sonage of East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, belonging to his father, 
afterwards Dean of Windsor, on the 20th of October 1632. 
The family from which he was descended was of great re- 
spectability, and his elder paternal uncle, Matthew, Bishop 
of Ely, holds a distinguished place in English Ecclesiastical 
history, for his sufferings during the usurpation of the Com- 
monwealth, and for the dignified loyalty with which be endur- 
ed an imprisonment of nearly twenty years, which more than 
once Cromwell himself offered to terminate on receiving a 
bare acknowledgment of submission. ‘The father of young 
Christopher, a man of extensive attainments both in literature 
and science, paid early and constant attention to the instruc- 
tion of his son. Among Dr. Wren’s other acquirements was 
a sufficient skillin architecture to induce Charles I. to approve 
his designs fora building projected forthe Queen, at Whitehall, 
the estimate of which amounted to nearly 15,000/. It is not 
clear whether this building was ever completed, but the par- 
ticulars of it may be found in Lord Clarendon’s State Papers. 
Young Wren was an only son; his infancy was marked with very 
delicate health, and his education, therefore, was carried on 
for a while under his father’s roof. Of his extraordinary 
precocity we think scarcely enough has been remarked. We 
have no opportunity of ascertaining the value of the “* new 
astronomical instrument,” or the ‘‘ pneumatic machiue,” 
which he invented in his thirteenth year; but we may boldly 
pronounce, that the following lines, in which he dedicated 
tle first of these to his father, are very much beyond the 
customany Latinity of his standing. 

‘¢ Reverendo Patri Domino Christophero Wren, S. T. D. et D. W. 


Christopherus Filius hoc suum Panorganum Astronomicum 
Db. D. XIII. calend. Novem. Anno, 1645. 
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“ Si licet, et cessant rerum (pater alme) tuarum 

Pondera, devote respice prolis opus. 

Hic ego sidereos tentavi pingere motus, 
Ceelicaque in modulos conciliare breves. 

Quo (prolapsa did) renoventur tempora gyro, 
Seculaque, et menses, imparilesque dies. 

Quomodo sol abeat, redeatque, et temperet annum, 
Et (raptum contra) grande perennet iter ; 

Cur nascens gracili, pleno orbe refulget adulta, 
Cur gerat extinctas menstrua luna faces. 

His ego numinibus dim lito, atque ardua mundi 
Scrutor, et arcanas conor inire vias, 

Adsis, O! faveasque, pater, succurre volanti, 
Suspensum implumis dirige prolis iter ; 

Né male, preecipiti, nimidm pre viribus audax 
(Sorte sub Ica RBA) lapsus ab axe ruam : 

Te duce, fert animus, studiis sublimibus hisce 
Pasci, dm superas detur adire domos. 


Dedicatio, ad Patrem, Tractattis De Ortu Fluminum. 
Juré accepta Trai refero mea Frumina : pulchré 
Derivata suum respicit UnDA caput.” 
Appendix, No. I. p. 3. 


These spirited verses were probably moulded under the 
archididascalian eye of that prince of schoolmasters, Busby, 
to whose care, at Westminster, Wren was early transferred. 
At fourteen he was entered as a Gent!eman Commoner at 
Wadham College, Oxford. The Warden, Dr. Wilkins (the 
flying Bishop) bimself a man of most distinguished ability, 
introduced his young pupil to the Elector Palatine, as a pro- 
digy in science; and Wren presented that Prince with a va- 
riety of mechanical instruments of which he claimed the in- 
vention. Before be was sixteen, he translated Oughtred’s 
Geometrical Treatise on Dialling, into Latin; and also ob- 
tained a patent for a diplographic instrument, better known, 
perhaps, to most of our readers as a letter-copying machine. 
In his eighteenth year, he proceeded B.A. and. about the 
same time wrote a treatise on the Julian year, which is still 
prefixed to Helvicus’s Theatrum Historicum et Chronologi 
cum. In 1653, he was elected Fellow of All Souls, aa 
proceeded M.A. and during the remainder of the turbulent po- 
litical scenes which were enacting under the Commonwealth, 
he calmly continued the pursuit of science, under the protec- 
tion of the University. It is to his sagacity, during this 
period, that we are indebted for the great improvement if 
not the discovery of the barometer: and having added a correct 
knowledge of Anatomy to his great Mathematical acquire- 
ments, he was the author of an experiment which the French 
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afterwards loudly vaunted as their own—the transfusion of 
blood in living animals. The wonderful effects which at one 
time were supposed likely to be derived from the operation, 
were wonders for nine days only ; and man is still the victim 
of disease and old age in spite of the unnumbered sheep and 
calves which might minister to his rejuvenescence. Never- 
theless, the details on this subject given at some length in 
the Parentalia, are of considerable interest : we wish they 
had not been omitted by Mr. Elmes. 

In 1657, Wren, being at that time in his twenty-fifth year, 
was called to fill the Astronomical Chair in Gresham College. 
The Lectures were delivered every Wednesday during Term, 
and the audience consisted of the most eminent persons in 
science of whom England then could boast. To this honour 
was soon added the Savilian Professorship at Oxford. On 
the foundation of the Royal Society, immediately after the 
Restoration, Wren’s name is found among its memorable 
original members, and although he continued to reside prin- 
cipally at Oxford, the early transactions of the new Society 
are indebted to his discoveries for much of their interest and 
value. 

A lunar globe, and some drawings of objects microscopically 
enlarged, which had been undertaken and completed by the 
royal command, attracted Chales II.’s notice pointedly to 
Wren; and when certain great architectural improvements were 
projected, such as the reparation of St. Paul’s and Windsor 
Castle, and the erection of a palace at Greenwich, he was ap- 
pointed to assist Sir John Denham, in his arduous post of Sur- 
veyor General of the Works. Denham, asa Poet, has had the 
good fortune to have all his verses forgotten, excepting that 
quatrain which, as Dryden first extolled it, every body has 
since repeated. He has been not less fortunate as an Archi- 
tect ; for not a work from his designs is recollected to exist : 
and yet Evelyn describes him to be “a better poet than Archi- 
tect.” We have read Cooper’s-Hill, and on the strength of 
Evelyn’s remark we may therefore believe ourselves to be 
fitter judges than most people of the good Knight's probable 
skill in building. But we shall give it in Mr. Elmes’s words, 
‘It would have been ungrateful in Charles IL. to have dis- 
charged Denham, and unsafe to have entrusted him in any 
great works.” ; 

The first task assigned to Wren, under his appointment, 
was of a troublesome though honourable nature. ‘Tangiers 
had been given by Portugal as a part of the dowry of the 
Infanta Catharine, and Wren was instructed to survey the 
works of the mole and fortifications. For this purpose a 
commission was drawn up under the great seal, annexing to 
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the duty aliberal salary and a reversionary grant of Sir Jobn 
Denham’s office, on his decease. Wren excused himself from 
this flattering labour on the plea of ill health. 

Meantime the project for the restoration of St. Paul's con- 
tinued to occupy his attention. Evenif the present magnifi- 
cent fabric had not been erected, it can little be regretted 
that his designs were not completed ; for, however beautiful 
they might be in themselves, they must have been overwhelm- 
ed, like. Inigo Jones’s exquisite portico, by the deformity 
and incongruity of the old building which they were intended 
to patch up. The Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford, was the 
first work which he absolutely executed. It was commenced 
in 1663, and was completed in six years. ‘The roof is cele- 
brated as a master-piece. He next undertook the chapel, at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. In 1665, he visited the 
continent. In Paris he was received with marked distinction. 
‘The great works at the Louvre were then in progress, and 
the impressiom made upon him by the French Capital is well 
described in one of his letters. 


1 must not,” he says, “attempt to describe Paris, and 
the numerous observables there, in the compass of a short 
letter. ‘The king's houses I could not miss; Fontainbleau has 
a stately wildness and vastness suitable to the desert it stands 
in. ‘The antique mass of the castle of St. Germain’s, and the 
hanging gardens, are delightfully surprising (I mean to any man 
of judgment), for the pleasures below vanish away in the breath 
that is spent in ascending. The palace, or if you please the cabi- 
net, of Versailles, called me twice to see it; the mixtures of brick 
and stone, blue tile and gold, made it took like a rich livery ; not 
an inch within but is crowded with little curiosities of ornament. 
‘}he women, as they make here the language and the fashions, and 
meddle with politics and philosophy, so they sway also in architec- 
ture. Works of filgrand and little trinkets are in great vogue, but 
building ought certainly to have the attribute of eternal, and there- 
fore the only thing incapable of new fashions. 

“The masculine furniture of the Palais Mazarine pleased me 
much better; there is a great and noble collection of antique sta- 
tues and bustos, many of porphyry, and basso relievos, excellent 
pictures of the great masters, fine arras, true mosaics, besides 
pieces de ners in compartments and pavements, vases of porce- 
lain painted by Raphael, and infinite other rarities ; the best of 
which now furnish the glorious apartment of the queen mother at 
the Louvre, which I saw mapy times. 

“After the incomparable villas of Vaux and Maisons, I shal! 
name but Ruel, Courances, Chilly, St. Maude, Issy, Meudon, 
Rincy, Chautilly, Verneul, and Lincour ; all which, and I might 
add many others, I have surveyed: and, that I might not lose the 
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impressions of them, I shall bring you almost all France in paper, 
which I have found by some or other ready designed to my hand, 
in which I have spent both labour and some money. Bernini’s de- 
sign of the Louvre I would have given my skin for ; but the old 
reserved Italian gave me but a few minutes’ view; it was five 
little designs on paper, for which he hath received as many thou- 
sand pistoles. I had only time to copy it in my fan¢y and memory, 
and shall be able, by discourse and a crayon, to give you a tole- 
rable account of it. I have purchased a great deal of taille-douce, 
that I might give our countrymen examples of ornaments and 

tesques, in which the Italians themselves confess the French to ex- 
cel. I hope I shall give you a very good account of. all the best 
artists of France; my business now is to pry into trades and arts. 
I put myself into all shapes, to humour them: it is a comedy to 


me, and, though sometimes expenseful, I am yet loth to leave it.’’ 
P, 180. 


Posterity cannot but be thankful for the occurrence of the 
Fire of London. This calamity, so terrific at the moment, 
called Wren’s great talents into full play. He was named De- 
puty Surveyor General and principal Architect for rebuild- 
ing the whole city: his first attentions were directed to St. 
Paul’s, in which he fitted up a temporary choir ; and he then 
actively employed himself m laying out other parts of the 
city. His design for the whele unfortunately was rejected ; 
but the Royal Exchange, Temple Bar, and the Monument 
were soon erected under his direction. In the last, the good 
citizens had a narrow escape from a Phoenix ; which, per- 
haps, is the only ornament which could have crowned the 
pillar with less dignity than the bunch of blazing matches 
with which it is now terminated. Wren’s own good taste 
directed him to a statue: the merry monarch preferred “a 
large ball of metal gilt.” 


“| cannot but comend a large statue, as carrying much dignitie 
with it; and that which would be more vallueable in the eyes of 
forreigners and strangers. It hath been proposed to cast such a 
one in brasse, of twelve foot high, for 1000/1. I hope (if it be al- 
lowed) wee may find those who will cast a figure for that money, 
of fifteen foot high, which will suit the greatnesse of the pillar, 
and is (as I take it) the largest at this day extant; and this would 
undoubtedly bee the noblest finishing that can be found answerable 
to soe goodly a worke, in all men’s judgments.” P. 288, 


After along and arduous struggle, at length, in 1672, it 
was determined to rebuild St. Paul's. Mr. Elmes has given 
a plate of the original model designed by Wren, which is 
said to have been his favourite. 1t appears to us to be far 
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simpler and much less broken and subdivided than that 
of the Cathedral as it now stands, Bat it was thought to 
deviate too much from the ancient form of Charches ; and it 
has been surmised, that the influence of the Duke of York 
was actively employed to prevent the execution of a plan 
which in many things was ill adapted to the ceremonials of 
the Popish religion, the revival of which he ever at that time 
earnestly contemplated. The model is still preserved, or 
rather is allowed to rot, in a room over the morning prayer 
chapel of the present Church. 

One of the first labours to be encountered was the prepa- 
ration of the scite for building : 


“ In order that the rubbish and old materials might not hinder 
the setting out of the foundations, for the purpose of proceeding 
with the works, Sir Christopher constructed scaffolds high enough 
to extend his lines over the heaps that were in the way; and 
thereby caused perpendiculars to be fixed upon the points below, 
for his various walls and piers, from lines drawn carefully upon 
the level plan of the scaffold. ‘Thus he preceeded, gaining every 
day more room, till he came to the middle tower that formerly car- 
ried the lofty spire. The ruins of this tower being nearly two hun- 
dred feet high, the labourers were afraid to work above, which in- 
duced him to facilitate the labour by the use of gunpowder. To 
perform this work, he caused a hole to be dug, of about four feet 
wide, by the side of the north-west pier of the tower, in which was 
perforated a hole two feet square, reaching to the centre of the 
pier. In this he placed a small deal box containing eighteen pounds 
of gunpowder. To this box he affixed a hollow cane which con- 
tained a quick match, reaching to the surface of the ground above, 
and along the ground a train of powder was laid with a match. The 
mine was then closed up, and exploded, while the philosophical ar- 
chitect waited with confidence the result of his experiment. 

‘* This small quantity of powder not only lifted up the whgle angle 
of the tower, with two great arches that rested upon it, but also 
two adjoining arches of the aisles, and the masonry above them. 
This it appeared to do in a slow but efficient manner, cracking the 
walls to the top, lifting visibly the whole weight about nine inches, 
which suddenly dropping, made a great heap of ruins in the place, 
without scattering or accident. It was half a minute before the 
e94 already fallen opened in two or three places, and emitted 
smoke. By this successfui experiment the force of gunpowder may 
be ascertained ; eighteen pounds only of which lifted up a weight of 
more than three thousand tons, and saved the work of a thousand 
labourers. The fall of so.great a weight from an height of two 
hundred feet gave such a concussion to the ground, that the inhabi- 
tants round about took it for the shock of an earthquake. 

‘“* Encouraged by this successful operation, Sir Christopher pro- 
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posed to continue this method ; but, having pre ns ree in the 
country for the king, he left the management of another mine to 
the care of his next officer; who, too wise in his own opinion to 
obey the orders of his superior, inserted a larger ag of pow. 
der, and neither went low enough, nor sufficiently fortified the 
mouth of the mine. The result, though successful, unfortunately 
caused a fragment of stone to be shot from its mouth into a room of 
a private house, where some women were sitting at work, This 
accident, although no injury was sustained, alarmed the neighbours 
to that degree, that they prevailed on the commissioners to order 
that no more powder should be used ; though with the original 
caution of the architect, it might have been continued without dan- 
ger, and with a saving of much time and money. This compelled 
him to turn his thoughts to other methods of saving time, prevent- 
ing expence, and the preservation of men’s limbs and lives, His 
first, and successful expedient, was with that ancient engine of war, 
the battering-ram : to yeseny ine this object, he provided a strong 
mast of timber, about forty feet in length, which he armed at the 
bigger end with a great spike of iron, fortified with iron bars along 
the mast, secured by ferrules. This machine he suspended from 
two places to one ring with strong tackle, on a triangle, such as 
were used to weigh heavy ordnance. Thirty men, fifteen on a 
side, vibrated this machine to and fro, beating for a whole day 
against one place in the wall. This the workmen fancied was little 
to the purpose, not discerning any immediate effect. Wren, how- 
ever, who dived into causes and effects more philosophically than 
most men, and knew that the intestine motion thus communicated 
must be successful, bid them not despair, but proceed another day. 
On the second day the wall began to tremble at the top, and after 
a few more hours perseverance it fell. He made ample use of this 
machine in beating down all the lofty ruins, and speedily cleared 
away enough to commence his building.”” P, 351. 


Marriage, and a return to Parliament are trifles in the 
life of one who lives for the Arts. Wren contracted the first 
in 1675 with a daughter of Sir John Coghill, of Blechington, 
Oxfordshire. The second took place in 1689, when he was 
elected Burgess for New Windsor. He afterwards served 
for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 

St. Paul’s proceeded with rapidity, though the views of 
the great Architect were frequently thwarted by petty in- 
trigue; and he had the mortification of seeing money both 
improperly lavished and parsimoniously denied. ‘The differ- 
ence of estimate for covering the dome with lead or copper 
was but 450/., yet the former was preferred as the cheaper 
material, while at the very same time Bird, the sculptor, de- 
manded and received nearly 1200/. for his insane groap of 


Queen Anne and her allegorical cortege in front of the Cathe- 
dral. 
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On the accession of George I. the venerable Architect, 
under whose care London had been re-arising for nearly 
forty years, was virulently beset by a cabal, at the head of 
which was one Benson, a person in high favour with the Ger- 
man court. The Commissioners lent themselves. in many in- 
stances, to this vexatious opposition. Mr. Elmes has pre- 
served one of Wren’s remonstrances against the balustrade, 
with which, in the end, they compelled him to crown the 
upper cornices. We give it below. 


*« T have considered the resolution of the honourable the com- 
missioners for adorning St. Paul's cathedral, dated October 15, 
1717, and brought to me on the 21st, importing, ‘ that a balustrade 
of stone be set up on the top of the church, unless Sir Christopher 
Wren do, in writing under his hand, set forth, that it is contrary 
to the principles of architecture, and give his opinion in a fort- 
night’s time ; and if he doth not, then the resolution of a balus- 
trade is to be proceeded with.’ 

«‘ In observance of this resolution, I take leave, first to declare I 
never designed a balustrade. Persons of little skill in architecture 
did expect, I believe, to see something they had been used to in 
Gothic structures ; and ladies think nothing well without an edging. 
I should gladly have complied with the vulgar taste, but I sus- 
pended for the reasons following: 

A balustrade is supposed a sort of plinth over the upper co- 
lonnade, which may be divided into balusters over open parts or 
voids, but kept solid over solid parts, such as pilasters ; for a conti- 
nued range of balusters cannot be proposed to stand alone against 
high winds: they would be liable to be tipped down in a row if 
there were no solid parts at due distances intermixt, which solid 
parts are in the form of pedestals, and may be in length as long as 
the frieze below, where pilasters are double, as in our case; for 
double pilasters may have one united pedestal, as they have one 
entablature, and one frieze extended over both. But now in the 
inward angles, where the pilasters cannot be doubled, as before 
they were, the two voids or more open parts would meet in the 
angle with one small pilaster between, it 9 create a very disagree- 
able mixture. I am farther to observe, that there is already. over 
the entablature a proper plinth, which regularly terminates the 
building ; and, as no provision was originally made in my plan for a 
balustrade, the setting up one in such a confused manner over 
the plinth must apparently break into the harmony of the whole 
machine, and, in this particular case, be contrary to the principles 
of architecture. 

‘¢ The like objections arise as to some other ornaments ; suppose 
of vases, for they will be double upon the solids ; but in the in- 
ward angles there will be scerce room for one, though each of 
them be about 2 feet 9 inches at bottom, and 9 feet high; yet 
these wit appear contemptible below, and bigger we cannot muke 
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them, unless we fall into the crime of false bearing, which arti- 
sans of the lowest rank will have sense enough to condemn. 

«* My opinion, therefore, is, to have statues erected on the four 
pediments only, which will bea most proper, noble, and sufficient 
ornament to the whole fabric, and was never omitted in the best 
ancient Greek and Roman architecture ; the principles of which, 
throughout all my schernes of this colossal structure, I have reli-. 
giously endeavoured to follow; and, if I glory, it is in the singu- 
lar mercy of God, who has enabled me to begin and finish my 
great work so conformable to the ancient model. 

*¢ The pedestals for the statues I have already laid in the build- 
ing, which now stand naked for want of their acroteria.” PP. 508. 


On the death of Denham, Wren, as we ought to have 
stated before, succeeded to his post as Surveyor General of 
the royal buildings. He had now held this appointment forty- 
nine years, and he was still unimpaired in mind and possessed 
of sufficient bodily vigour to superintend the works which he 
had begun. The influence of Benson and his cabal however, 
succeeded at length in procuring his dismissal. ‘This shame- 
ful transaction is recorded in a Manuscript chiefly in his son’s 
band writing (although the following passage is in that of Sir 
Christopher) now preserved in the Lansdowne Collection in 
the British Museum. It is entitled Chronologica series vite 
etactorum Hon: Patris met D™ Ch» Wren, Eq. Aut. &c. 
&e. &c. (quem Deus conservet) The words in which George 
the First’s disgrace are recorded must speak for themselves, 
for they are most expressive. 

Apl. 26, 1718. Exauctoratus est: An. al. octogesimo 
sexto, et prefecture operum regiorum quadragesimo nono 
Gri dvésn Raoireus iegds 65 (A.A. c. 7.) dx nde rov’Lwang’ 5 adiv 
cetwy TO (c. 18.) Darrian tucrev. We do not know why 
éregos is changed into ‘egos, nor do we feel sure that it is so in 
the MS. itself. The Greek and Latin quotations throughout 
this volume are printed with very little attention to correct- 
ness. 

Benson was removed almost within twelve months, by an 
address of the House of Peers, from the situation which he 
had thus unworthily obtained. The circumstances attending 
his disgrace, sufficiently prove either his rapacity or his igno- 
rance. He formally reported that the House of Lords and 
the Painted Chamber were in immediate danger of falling 
down. The Lords in consequence resoived to meet in some 
other place while their house was rebuilding, until it was 
suggested that it might be as well to appoint other competent 
persons to examine its condition. ‘This being done, the 
huildings, on a proper survey, were discovered to be com- 
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pletely sound. Benson was immediately dismissed, but ir- 
stead of a public prosecution, for which the Peers addressed 
and to which the King agreed, he was presented with two 
considerable royal grants in possession, and a sinecure in 
reversion, 

The remaining five years of Wren’s life were spent in 
peaceful retirement at his own house at Hampton Court. 
Occasional attendance upon the works at Westminster Ab- 
hey, of which building he retained the charge till the last, 
Philosophical enquiries, and the close study of the Serip- 
tures, in which he was deeply versed, employed his parting 
hours. On the 26th Feb. 1723, he was found dead in his 
easy chair, to which he had retired for his customary after- 
noon nap. His remains were interred in St. Paul's, 

We wish a comptete catalogue of Wren’s buildings had 
heen subjoined. e are left to enumerate them as well as 
we can for ourselves. We will not, therefore, answer for 
our accuracy in reckoning among the principal fifty-three 
London charches,exclusive of St. Paul's; Chelsea, and Green- 
wich Hospitals ; the garden-front of Hampton Court; the 
College of Physicians; the old Custom House, the only one 
of his buildings which he outlived, as it was destroyed by fire 
in 1719; the Royal Exchange; the old Mint; Morden Col- 
lege on Blackheath.—In Oxford, the Theatre and the ad- 
ditions to Trinity College;—in Cambridge, the Library of Tri- 
nity and the chapels of Pembroke and Emanuel Coll 


To these, as matters of curiesity, may be added the following 
private houses. 


** Marlborough House, Pall Mall, now inhabited by his Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, which was built by Sir 
Christopher for Anne, Duchess of Marlborough, after her quarrel 
with Vanbrugh. Dw elling houses, bearing so much the fashion of 
the day, are less criterions of an architect’s talents than his public 
works; yet Marlborough House possesses great claims to notice 
as a town mansion of much comfort and good taste. The large 
mansion on the south side of Queen square, Bloomsbury, now di- 
vided, is also by Wren, who built it for Lord Newcastle: the 
plans are among his drawings at All Souls College, Oxford. He 
also designed the Doric court, the council] chamber, the audience 
room, drawing room, &c. of St. James’s palace, which are in the 
same collection ; as also a town-house by the Thames for Lord 
Sunderland; another for Lord Allaston ; the large house before 
mentianed in St. Paul’s church-yard ; the fine mansion in Great 
Russell street, Bloomsbury, now divided into four ; occupied, in 
its pristine state, by his son; more recently, by the celabraced 
surgeon and anatomist, Mr. Shelden ; and in my memory, by the 
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late Mr. Alderman Combe in the larger portion, an eminent artist 
in the smaller. Sir Christopher's noble front, with its majestic 
cantaliver corniee, have now been taken down by a speculative 
builder, and common act of parliament fronts ‘run up,’ as the 
modern phrase goes for such works. Besides these, there are others 
in the same collection unnamed, and some enumerated ; as Madam 
Cooper’s lodging, Clefland-court, St. James’s; the Earl of Ox. 


ford’s house, at St. James’s ; the Duchess of Buckingham’s, in St 
James's Park,.”” P. 521. 


Wren hitherto has had no competiter for the primacy 
among English architects. His abilities were transcendant, 
and as far as his stady of the Roman style could lead him, it 
is not likely that he will be equalled. Small justice however 
has been done to his memory, and although we may some- 
times be half tempted to smile at the enthusiasm of ex- 
pression into which the warmth of Mr. Elmes’s panegyric 
betrays hima, we cordially asseat to his general principles ; 
ami we are not a little indebted to him for presenting us 
with a book replete with interest and information. 











Arr. X. Quentin Durward. By the Author of “‘ Wa- 
verley, Peveril of the Peak,” &c. In Three Volumes. 
Cr. Svo. Hurst& Co. 1823. 


THE author of Waverley has taken a trip to the Continent ; 
and years will elapse before the list of fashionable departures 
announces an event of greater interest to the lovers of ro- 
mance. 

Quentin Durward may be considered as the first of a new 
series of the Scotch novels. ‘The history and customs of 
our native land have been described with a copiousness and 
variety which would have exhausted an inferior imagination. 
And while his domestic work is not half done, the auther 
bounds across the channel at a single spring, and carries half 
the reading public with him. We are transported in an ip- 
stant to other countries, and other manners, but have the 
happiness still to find ourselves under the rod of the enchan- 
ter. 
If this sudden migration has been produced by those 
sickly appetites which are ever craving after novelty, and 
affect to tire even of the most delicate fare—we disclaim all 
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communion with such perverted feelings. We are confident 
that the public and private history of Great Britain contains 
materials for many a delightful volume. And if those ma- 
terials are for a time forsaken, we trust that there is an. in- 
tention of returning to them hereafter, and completing the 
links of this wonderful chain. At the same time we are highly 
gratified with the commencement of our foreign tour. ‘‘ The 
unknown” is the best of all travelling companions ; and his 
path lies at present through a land of perils and wonders, 

which it will be delightful to witness and to escape. 

Bat it is our duty to inform the public that this transition 
to foreign history has not arisen from caprice. Antiquarian 
venues are carried on upon the continent with a zeal only 
inferior to that which they have excited at home. And as 
foreign governments are not rich enough to print their an- 
cient records, it has been seriously proposed to transfuse the 
spirit of these documents into popular narratives after the 
fashion of the Waverley novels. The German critics, we 
are credibly informed, look upon Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth 
as so much downright truth. And similar descriptions of 
past time and forgotten manners may be expected from the 
German press, as soon as they are fortunate enough to light 
upon a German Unknown. It is time therefore {for the real 
Simeon Pure to put in his appearance and his claim. ‘The 
materials for an ornamented history of the continent are as 
familiar to him as to the foreign literati; and he has got the 
start of all competitors by the publication of Quentin Dur- 
ward. Itis a specimen of the author's talent for historical 
transmutation ; and if the French or the Burgundians wish te 
hear something of their forefathers, they are “provided with a 
conjuror who can tell the tale. And though antiquarians 
may stare, and date-collectors stand aghast, * the public will 
not be misled upon any subject of importance. Let our 
romanesque historian do ‘by the other chroniclers, as he has 
just done by Philip de Comines, and the world will be speedily 
acquainted with all that is most valaable in modern story. 
The gallant Henry and his trusty Sully will become as fami- 
liar to us as Raleigh, Leicester, and Montrose. We 
shall hear and see the chivalrous Francis, the sagacious 
Charles, the merciless Alva, and the gloomy Philip. 
And in spite of those who tliink that knowledge cannut be 
made pleasant, much real information will be cominunicated 
to the ignorant, and pure pleasure will be enjoyed by every 
admirer of first rate genius. 

On no former occasion has the author submitted his histo- 
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rical merits to the severe test by which they may now be 
tried. When his materials were drawn together from 
sources almost innumerable, gleaned from occasional anec- 
dotes, embellished with professional learning, and scattered 
over two or three centuries, it was impossible, for the vulgar 
at least, to compare his polished group with the ragged mass 
from which it was taken. But in the present i astance Philip 
de Comines furnishes nine-tenths of the genuine incidents ; 

and the perusal of a short and entertaining volume puts us in 
possession of the facts upon which the novelist went to work. 
Phe landscape is hung up in the open air, that its colouring 
maybe tried by that of nature. When the eager! effect 
is so pleasing, and the general likeness so strong, to have 
ie such a scrutiny, is no trifling honour. And if the 
resemblance be not complete, it would be iil-natured and 
captious to complain of occasional discrepancy. 

As far as characters are concerned, the imitation is all but 
perfect. Making some slight allowance for dramatic exag- 
geration, the principal personages are transferred from the 
chronicle to the novel with a truth which has never been sur- 
passed, ‘The first place is occupied by Louis XI. of France, 
the second (longo intervallo) by Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, and the rest by their courtiers and confidants. 
The opposite dispositions of Louis and Charles are the hinge 
upon which the story turns; and the ability, the calmness, 
the cold-blooded cruelty of the former are finely contrasted 
with the blundering boldness and brutal violence of the latter 
—Louis is overcharged with faults ; the timidity and suspi- 
cion of his declining years are superadded, somewhat unnatu- 

rally, to the activity and courage of middle life. Charles on 
the contrary, is relieved of a portion of his guilt, for he was 
faithless as well as cruel, and not less ready than his compe- 
titor to sacrifice every one that opposed his progress. But 
with these slight exceptions, the conduct and conversation of 
the rival princes is worthy of the author of Old Mortality. 
The same may be said of their principal attendants, each of 
whom has that distinctness and individuality of character, in 
which our author is inferior to Shakspeare alone. Even the 
hero, Quentin Durward, a Scutch soldier of fortune, has 
greater claims to notice, than heroes are wont to possess; and 
his spirit, good humour, integrity, and address would render 
him a great addition to any other group. ‘Those who are 
disposed to complain of the characters must confine them- 
selves to the fair sex. ‘Two ladies are suffered to travel 
through the whole of the second volume, and over no less a 
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tract of country than from Tours to Liege, without exciting 
the least interest in any breast but that of their faithful 
Quentin. The old one is summarily dismissed for a fool, 
and a fool no doubtshe was. The younger, for a wandering 
damsel of fifteen, is very discreet; but excepting a famous 
scolding match with Charles the Bold, and a promise to her 
lover of a bottle of old Hock, she bas no title to be enrulled 
in the annals of fame. On the whole, the dames of France 
and Germany are under very little obligation to the author of 
Waverley. As his acquaintance with them improves, we 
shall witness the effect of their charms; at present he retains 
his allegiance to the British fair. 

Before we proceed to the agreeable task of finding fault, 
we shall present the reader with some extracts from the first 
volume. The two first are parts of a description of the court 
of Louis XI. at the castle of Plessis, and of the reception 
which he prepared for the ambassador of Charles the Bold. 
The third is a confidential and convivial interveiw with the 
same pcrsonage, 


‘* Very different was the conduct of the proud Cardinal and Pre- 
late, John of Balue, the favourite Minister of Louis for the time, 
whose rise and character bore as close a resemblance to that of 
Wolsey, as the difference betwixt the crafty and pees Louis, and 
the headlong and rash Henry VIII. of England, would permit. 
The former had raised his minister from the lowest rank, to the 
dignity, or at least to the emoluments, of Grand Almoner of 
France, loaded him with benefices, and obtained for him the hat 
of a Cardinal; and although he was too cautious to repose in the 
ambitious Balue the unbounded power and trust which Hen 
placed in Wolsey, yet he was more influenced by him than by 
any other of his avowed counsellors. The Cardinal, accorainaie 
had not escaped the error incidental to those who are suddenly 
raised to power from an obscure situation, for he entertained a 
strong persuasion, dazzled doubtless by the suddenness of his ele- 
vation, that his capacity was equal to intermeddling with affairs of 
every kind, even those most foreign to his profession and studies. 
Tall and ungainly in his person, he affected gallantry and admira- 
tion of the fair sex, although his manners rendered his pretensions 
absurd, and his profession marked them as indecorous. Some male 
or female flatterer nad, in evil hour, possessed him with the idea 
that there was much beauty of contour in a pair of huge substantial 
legs, which he had derived from his father, a carman of Limoges ; 
and with this idea he had become so infatuated, that he always had 
his Cardinal’s robes a little looped up on one side, that the sturdy 
proportion of his limbs might not escape observation. As he swept 
through the stately apartment in his crimson dress and rich cope, 
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he stopped repeatedly to look at the arms and appointments of the 
cavaliers on guard, asked them several questions in an authorita- 
tive tone, and took upon him to censure some of them for what he 
termed irregularities of discipline, in language to which these ex. 
perienced soldiers dared no reply, although it was plain they lis- 
tened to it with impatience and with contempt. 

“«Isthe King aware,’ said Dunois to the Cardinal, ‘ that the 
Burgundian Envoy is peremptory in demanding an audience ?” 

‘¢* He is,’ answered the Cardinal; ‘ and here, as I think, comes 
the all-sufficient Oliver Dain, to let us know his royal pleasure.’ 

‘‘ As he spoke, a remarkable person, who then divided the favour 
of Louis with the proud Cardinal himself, entered from the inner 
apartment, bat without any of that important and consequential 
demeanour which marked the full-blown dignity of the churchman. 
On the contrary, this wasa little, pale, meagre man, whose black 
silk jerkin and hose, without either coat, cloak, or cassock, were ill 
qualified to set off to advantage a very ordinary person. He car- 
ried a silver basin in his hand, and a napkin flung over his arm in- 
dicated his menial capacity. His visage was penetrating and 
quick, although he endeavoured to banish such expression from his 
features, by keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, as, with the 
stealthy and quiet peace of a cat, he seemed modestly rather to 
glide than to walk through the apartment. But though modes 
may easily disguise worth, it cannot hide court favour; and all 
attempts to steal unperceived through the presence-chamber were 
vain, on the part of one known to have such possession of the 
King’s ear, as had been attained by his celebrated barber and 
groom of the chamber, Oliver le Dain, called sometimes Oliver le 
Mauvais, and sometimes Oliver le Diable, epithets derived from the 
unscrupulous cunning with which he assisted the execution of the 
schemes of his master’s tortuous policy. At present he spoke ear- 
nestly for a few moments with the Count de Dunois, who instantly 
left the chamber, while the tonsor glided quietly back towards the 
royal apartment whence he had issued, every one giving place to 
him ; which civility he only acknowledged by the most humble 
inclination of the body, excepting in a very few instances, where 
he made one or two persons the subject of envy to all the other 
courtiers, by whispering a single word in their ear ; and at the 
same time muttering something of the duties of his place, he escap- 
ed from their replies, as well as from the eager solicitations of 
those who wished to attract his notice. Ludovic Lesly who had the 
good fortune to be one of the individuals who, on the present occa- 
sion, was favoured by Oliver witha single word, to assure him that 
his matter was fortunately terminated. 

« Presently afterwards, he had another proof of the same Hone 
able tidings, for Tristan |’Hermite, the Provost-Marshal of the 
Royal Household, entered the apartment, and came straight to the 
place where Le Balafré was posted. This formidable officer's 
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dress, which was very rich, had only the effect of making his sinis- 
ter countenance and bad mien more Strikingly remarkable, and the 
tone which he meant for conciliatory, was like nothing so much as 
the growling of a bear. The import of his words, however, was 
more amicable than the voice in which they were pronounced. He 
regretted the mistake which had fallen between them on the pre- 
ceding day, and observed it was owing to the Sieur ‘Le Balafré’s 
nephew not wearing the uniform of his corps, or announcing him- 
self as belonging to it, which had led him into the error for which 
he now asked forgiveness. 

« Ludovic Lesly made the necessary reply, and as soon as Tris- 
tan had turned away, observed to his nephew, that they had now 
the distinction of ate a mortal enemy from henceforward in the 
person of this dreaded officer. ‘ But a soldier,’ said he, ‘ who 
does his duty, may laugh at the Provost-Marshal.’” Vol. I. 


Pp: 186. 


** « And now to horse, gentlemen and ladies—We will ourselves 
lead forth our daughter of Beaujeu,’ said the King; ‘ and God's 
blessing and St. Hubert’s be on our morning sport.’ 

** ¢] am, I fear, doomed to interrupt it, sire,’ said the Compte 
de Dunois—* The Burgundian Envoy is before the gates of the 
Castle, and demands an audience.’ 

« ¢ Demands an audience, Dunois?’ replied the King—‘ Did 
you not answer him, as we sent you word by Oliver, that we were 
not at leisure to see him to-day,—and that to-morrow was the fes- 
tival of Saint Martin, which, please Heaven, we would disturb by 
no earthly thoughts,—and that on the succeeding day we were 
designed for Amboise—but that we would not fail to appoint him 
as early an audience, when we returned, as our pressing affairs 
would permit ?" 

« ¢ All this I said,’ answered Dunois; ‘ but yet, sire-——’ 

« ¢ Pasques-dieu ! man, what is it that thus sticks in thy throat?’ 
said the King. * This Burgundian’s terms must have been hard of 
digestion.’ 

« «Had not my duty, your Grace's commands, and his charac- 
ter as an Envoy restrained me,’ said Dunois, ‘ he should have 
tried to digest them himself; for, by our Lady of Orleans, I had 
more mind to have made him eat his own words, than to have 
brought them to your Majesty.’ 

«“ « Body of me, Dunois,’ said the King, ‘ it is strange that 
thon, one of the most impatient fellows alive, shouid'st have so 
little sympathy with the hike infirmity tn our blunt and fiery cousin, 
Charles of Burgundy.— Why, man, I mind his blustering messages 
no more than the towers of this Castle regard the whistling of the 
north-east wind, which comes from Flanders, as well as this braw}- 
ing Envoy.’ 

« * Know then, sire,’ replied Dunois, * that the Count of Cre- 
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veceeur tarries below with his retinue of pursuivants and trumpets, 
and says, that since your Majesty refuses him the audience which 
his master has instructed him to demand, upon matters of most 
pressing concern, he will remain there till midnight, and accost 
your Majesty at whatever hour you are pleased to issue from your 
Castle, whether for business, exercise, or devotion; aud that no 
consideration, except the use of absolute force, shall compel him to 
desist from this resolution.’ 

“ € He is a fool,’ said the King, with much composure. ‘ Does 
the hot-headed Hainaulter think it any penance for a man of sense 
to remain for twenty-four hours quiet within the walls of his Castle, 
when he hath the affairs of a kingdom to occupy him? These im- 
patient coxcombs think that all men, like themselves, are miserable, 
save when in saddle and stirrup. Let the dogs be put up, and 
well looked to, gentle Dunois—We will hold council to-day, in- 
stead of hunting.’ 

*« « My Liege,’ answered Dunois, ‘ you will not thus rid your- 
self of Crevecceur ; for his master’s instructions are, that if he hath 
not this audience which he demands, he shall nail his gauntlet to 
the palisades before the Castle, in token of mortal defiance on the 
part of his master, shall renounce the Duke’s fealty to France, and 
declare instant war.’ 

“« « Ay,’ said Louis, without any perceptible alteration of voice, 
but frowning until his piercing dark eyes became almost invisible 
under his shaggy eye-brows, ‘ is it even so ?—will our ancient vas- 
sal prove so masterful—our dear cousin treat us thus unkindly ?— 
Nay then, Dunois, we must unfold the Ori/flamme, and cry Deunis 
Montjoye !” 

‘«< * Marry and amen, and in a most happy hour!’ said the mar- 
tial Dunois ; and the guards in the hall, unable to resist the sane 
impulse, stirred each upon his post, so as to produce a low but 
distinct sound of clashing earns. The King cast his eye proudly 
round, and, for a moment, thought and looked like his heroic 
father. 

‘ But the excitement of the moment presently gave way to the 
host of political considerations, which, at that conjuncture, ren- 
dered an open breach with Burgundy so peculiarly perilous. Ed- 
ward IV. a brave and victorious King, who had in his own person 
fought thirty battles, was now established on the throne of Eng- 
land, was brother to the Duchess of Burgundy, and, it might well 
be supposed, waited but a rupture between his near connection 
and Louis, to carry into France, through the ever-open gate of Ca- 
lais, those arms which had been triumphant io the civil wars, and 
to obliterate the recollection of civil dissentions by that most po- 
pular of all occupations amongst the English, an invasion of 
France. ‘To this consideration was added the uncertain faith of 
the Duke of Bretagne, and other weighty subjects of reflection. 
So that after a deep pause, when Louis again spoke, although in 
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the same tone, it was with an altered spirit. ‘ But God forbid,’ 
he said, * that aught less than necessity should make us, the Most 
Christian King, give cause to the effusion of Christian blood, if 
any thing short of dishonour may avert such a calamity. We ten- 
der our subjects’ safety dearer than the ruffle which our own dig- 
nity may receive from the rude breath of a malapert ambassador, 
who hath perhaps exceeded the errand with which he was charged. 
Admit the Envoy of Burgundy to our presence.’ 

‘* * Beati pacifici,’ said the Cardinal Balue. 

‘¢ « True; and your eminence knoweth that they who humble 
themselves shall be exalted,’ added the King. 

“ The Cardinal spoke an Amen, to which few assented; for 
even the pale cheek of Orleans kindled with shame, and Balafré 
suppressed his feelings so little as to let the butt-end of his partizan 
fall heavily on the floor,—a movement of impatience for which he 
underwent a bitter reproof from the Cardinal, with a lecture on the 
mode of handling his arms when in the presence of the Sovereign. 
The King himself seemed unusually embarrassed at the silence 
around him. ‘ You are pensive, Dunois, he said—‘ You disap- 
prove of our giving way to this hot-headed Envoy.’ 

«“ ¢By no means,’ said Dunois; ‘I meddle not with mattets 
beyond my sphere. I was but thinking of asking aboon of your 
Majesty.’ 

“ * A boon, Dunois—what is it?—You are an unfrequent sui- 
tor, and may count on our favour.’ 

“ * [ would, then, your Majesty would send me to Evreux, to 
regulate the clergy,’ said Dunois, with military frankness. 

‘« «That were indeed beyond thy sphere,’ replied the King, 
smiling. 

“«]T might order priests as well,’ replied the Count, ‘ as m 
Lord Bishop of Evreux, or my Lord Cardinal, if he likes the title 
better, can exercise the soldiers of your Majesty’s guard.’ 

‘‘ The King smiled again, and more mysteriously, while he 
whispered Dunois, ‘ The time may come when you and I will regu- 
late the priests together—But this is for the present a good con. 
ceited animal of a Bishop. Ah! Dunois—Rome, Rome puts him 


and other burthens upon us—But patience, cousin, and shuffle the 
cards, till our hand is a stronger one*.’”” Vol. I. p. 198. 


* Louis led his young Life-guardsman, for whom he seemed to 
have taken a special favour, oronen the side-door by which he 
had himself entered, saying, as he shewed it him, ‘ He who would 





* « Dr. Dryasdust here remarks, that cards, said to have been invented in a pre- 
ceding reign, for the amusement of Charles V. during the intervals of his mental 
disorder, seem speedily to have become common anwng the courtiers, since they 
already furnished Louts XI. with a metaphor. The same proverb was quoted by 
Durandarte, in the enchanted cave of Montesinos.” 
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thrive at court must know the private wickets and concealed stair- 
cases—ay, and the traps and pitfalls of the palace, as well as the 
principal entrances, folding-doors, and portals.’ 

“« After several turns and passages, the King entered a small 
vaulted room, where a table was prepared for dinner with three 
covers. The whole furniture and arrangements of the room were 
plain almost to meanness. A beauffet, or folding and moveable 
cupboard, held a few pieces of gold and silver plate, and was the 
only article in the chamber, which had, in the slightest degree, 
the appearance of royalty. Behind this cupboard, and completely 
hidden by it, was the post which Louis assigned to Quentin Dur. 
ward ; and after having ascertained, by going to different parts of 
the room, that he was invisible on all quarters, he gave him his 
last charge—‘ Remember the word, Ecosse, en avant ; and:so soon 
as ever I utter these sounds, throw down the screen—spare not for 
cup or goblet, and be sure thou take good aim at Creveceeur—lIf 
thy piece fail, cling to him, and use thy knife—Oliver and I can 
deal with the Cardinal.’ 

“‘ Having thus spoken, he whistled aloud, and summoned into 
the apartment Oliver, who was premier-valet of the chamber as 
well as barber, and who, in fact, performed all offices immediately 
connected with the King’s person, and who now appeared, attended 
by two old men, who were the only assistants or waiters at the 
royal table. So soon as the King had taken his place, the visitors 
were admitted ; and Quentin, though himself unseen, was so situa- 
ted as to remark all the particulars of the interview. 

*“ The King welcomed his visitors with a degree of cordiality, 
which Quentin had the utmost difficulty to reconcile with the di- 
rections which be had previously received, and the purpose for 
which he stood behind the beauffet with his deadly weapon in rea- 
diness. Not only did Louis appear totally free from apprehension 
of any kind, but one would have supposed that those guests whom 
he had done the high honour to admit to his table, were the very 

rsons in whom he could most unreservedly confide, and whom 
he was most willing to honour. Nothing could be more dignified, 
and, at the same time, more courteous, than his demeanour. 
While all around him, including even his own dress, was far be- 
neath what the petty princes of the kingdom displayed in their 
festivities, his own language and maaners were those of a mighty 
Sovereign in his most condescending mood, Quentin was tempted 
to suppose, either that the whole of his previous conversation with 
Louis had been a dream, or that the dutiful demeanour of the Car- 
dinal, and the frank, open, and gallant bearing of the Burgundian 
noble, had entirely erased the King’s suspicions. 

“ But whilst the guests, in obedience to the King, were in the 
act of placing themselves at the table, his Majesty darted one 
keen glance on them, and then instantly directed his look to 
Quentin's post, This was done in an instant; but the glance 
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conveyed so much doubt and hatred towards his guests, such a pe- 
remptory injunction on Quentin te be watchful in attendance, and 
prompt in execution, that no room was left for doubting that the 
sentiments of Louis continued unaltered, and his apprehensions 
unabated. He was, therefore, more than ever astonished at the 
deep veil under which that Monarch was able to conceal the 
movements of his jealous disposition. 

** Appearing to have entirely forgotten the language which Cre- 
veceeur had held towards him in the face of his court, the King 
conversed with him of old times, of events which had occurred during 
his own exile in the territories of Burgundy, and inquired respec- 
ting all the nobles with whom he had been then familiar, as if that 
period had indeed been the happiest of his life, and as if he retained 
towards all who had contributed to soften the term of his exile the 
kindest and most grateful sentiments, 

«* «To an ambassador of another nation,’ he said, ‘ 1 would have 
thrown something of state into our reception ; but to an old friend, 
who shared my board at the Castle of Genappes, 1 wished to 
shew myself, as I love best to live, old Louis of Valois, as simple 
and plain as any of his Parisian badauds. But I directed them to 
make some better cheer for you, Sir Count, for 1 know your Bur- 
gundian proverb, ‘¢ Mieux vault bon repas que bel habit,’ and I bid 
them have some care of our table. For our wine, you know well 
it is the subject ofan old emulation betwixt France and Burgundy, 
which we will presently reconcile ; for I will drink to you in Bar- 
guncy, and you, Sir Count, shall pledge me in Champagne.—Here, 
Oliver, ict me have a cup of Vin a’ Auzerre ; and he hummed 
gaily a song then well known— 


© 4uxerre est le boisson des Rois.’ 


‘Here, Sir Count, I drink to the health of the noble Duke of Bur- 
gundy, our kind and loving cousin.—Oliver, replenish yon golden 
cup with /in de Rheims, and give it to the Count on your knee— 
he represents our loving brother.—My Lord Cardinal, we will our- 
self fill your cup’’. 

* ¢ You have already, Sire, even to overflowing,’ said the Car- 
dinal, with the lowly mien of a favourite towards an indulgent 
master. 

‘¢ « Because we know that your Emimence can carry it with a 
steady hand,’ said Louis. ‘ But which side do you espouse in the 
great controversy—Sillery or Auxerre— France or Burgundy ?” 

*« «T will stand neutral, Sire,’ said the Cardinal, ‘ and replenish 
my cup with Auvernat.’ 

‘* « A neutral has a perilous part to. sustain,’ said the King ; but 
as he observed the Cardinal colour somewhat, he glided from 
the subject, and added, ‘ But you prefer the Auvernat, becauge it 
is so noble it sutfers not water.—You, Sir Count, hesitate to fill 
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your cup. [I trust you have found no national bitterness at the 
bottom.’ 

“« ¢[ would, Sir,’ said the Count de Crevecceur, ‘ that all na- 
tional quarrels could be as pleasantly ended as the rivalry betwixt 
our vineyards,’ 

« « With time, Sir Count—with time—such time as you have 
taken to your draught of Champagne.—And now that it is finished, 
favour me by putting the goblet in your bosom, and keeping it as 
a pledge of our regard. It is not to every one that we would part 
with it. It belonged of yore to that terror of France, Henry V.. of 
England, and was taken when Rouen was reduced, and those 
islanders expelled from Normandy by the joint arms of France and 
Burgundy. It cannot be better bestowed than on a noble and va. 
liant Burgundian, who well knows that in the union of these 
two nations depends the continuance of the freedom of the conti- 
nent from the English yoke.’ 

‘* The Count made a suitable answer, and Louis gave unrestrained 
way to the satirical gaiety of disposition which sometimes enlivened 
the darker shades of his character. Leading, of course, the con- 
versation, his remarks, always shrewd and caustic, and often actu- 
ally witty, were seldom good natured, and the anecdotes with 
which he illustrated them were often more humorous than delicate; 
but in no one word, syllable, or letter, did he betray the state of 
mind of one who, apprehensive of assassination, hath in his apart- 
ment an armed soldier, with his piece loaded, in order to prevent 
or anticipate the deed. 

“ The Count of Crevecceur gave frankly into the King’s humour; 
while the smooth churchman laughed at every jest, and enhanced 
every ludicrous idea, without expressing any shame at expressions 
which made the rustic young Scot blush even in his place of con- 
cealment. In about an hour and a half the tables were drawn ; 
and the King, taking courteous leave of his guests, gave the signal 
that it was his desire to be alone. 

“So soon as all, even Oliver, had retired, he called Quentin 
from his place of concealment; but with a voice so faint, that the 
youth could scarce believe it to be the same which had so lately 
given animation tothe jest, and zest to the tale. As he approached 
he saw an equal change in his countenance. ‘Lhe light of assumed 
vivacity had left his eyes, the smile had deserted his face, and he 
exhibited all the fatigue of a celebrated actor, when he has finished 
the exhausting representation of some favourite character. 

«« «Thy watch is not yet over,’ he said to Quentin—* refresh 
thyself for an instant—yonder dormant table affords the means—I 
will then instruct thee in thy farther duty. Meanwhile, it is ill 
talking between a full man and a fasting.’ 

“« He threw himself back on his seat, covered his brow with his — 
hand, and wassilent.” Vol. I. oe 265. 
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It is with difficulty that we refrain from transcribing two 
other dialogues, one of which occurs at the meeting between 
Louis and Charles, while in the other Philip de Comines is 
introduced in person, and most completely cajoled by the 
artful king. But the passages are long, and will be injured 
by curtailment; and we must refer our readers to the original 
for the gratification of their curiosity. 

To the same source we shall also send them for such ac- 
quaintance as they may be desirous of forming with the life 
and adventures of Quentin Durward—his introduction to the 
courts and cabinets of princes, his valiant and honourable 
conduct, his romantic and successful love. Incidents are 
crowded together in such boundless profusion, that to sketch 
the story would require a volume. The author introduces 
us, as is his custom, to all sorts of places, and all sorts of com- 
pany, monarchs and gypsies, soldiers and hangmen, astrolo- 
gers and demagogues, come and go like the groupes in a 
magic lantern; and some notion of the general effect of 
their movements is the most that we can convey to our 
readers. 

The story, through the two first volumes is conducted with 
more success than has usually attended this department of 
the author’s labours. Events succeed each other naturally 
and rapidly. The plot and under-plot, in which Louis and 
Quentin are the chief actors, are interwoven with exquisite 
skill; and the fates of a kingdom and a love-match are em- 
barked (without the intention or knowledge of the persons 
principally interested,) in one and the same adventure. ~ ‘The 
King converses incognito with a new acquaintance, takes the 
field with regal pomp against the bristled boar, receives and 
entertains ambassadors from a deadly enemy, consults the 
learned man who can read and explain the stars, contrives a 
piece of complicated political villany, and sends the lovers 
from one end of his kingdom to the other, in order to exe- 
cute or to defeat the scheme—and throughout the whole of 
these transactions there is no pause or breathing time. Even 
those persons who in the concluding volume are most unin- 
teresting and tiresome, namely, his Majesty’s confidential 
hangmen, and his Majesty’s confidential gypsies, give no just 
cause of offence in the earlier part of the story. The 
former, whom our brethren of the Quarterly will denominate 
the bores of the novel, are described with the characteristic 
humour of their parent. But their brutality and hypocrisy 
become at last insufferable, and their claim to the title we have 
ventured to anticipate, is much stronger than that of many 
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upon whom it has been conferred. ‘The Bohemian is intro- 
duced to greater advantage, and managed with more tact; 
and he deserves and will obtain the public favour, in spite of 
the absurdities which occasioned his death. 

In the third volume, the story changes very much for the 
worse. The alliance between Louis and Quentin is dis- 
solved by the great maker of treaties, and their influence 
upon each other’s fortune becomes at once unimportant and 
improbable. The thread of the narrative is broken—the di- 
gressions are abrupt and tedious; and the double catas- 
trophes of the King and the Hero are as unsatisfactory and 
unnatural as possible. Into all these misfortunes the author 
is betrayed by one false step—the irresistible desire .of des- 
cribing the night-attack upon the Castle of Schonwaldt, and 
the murder of its venerable prelate. 

The other deviations from historic truth may be easily ex- 
cused ; and if the story had gained in interest or effect by an- 
tedating the death of the Bishop of Liege, we should not 
have objected to the arrangement. But by this very ma- 
noeuvre the story is spoiled. Louis in a fit of superstitious 
rashness, put himself in the power of Charles of Burgundy, 
and was well and honourably received. News came to the 
Duke of the insurrection at Liege, and the Bishop’s murder ; 
and Louis was instantly imprisoned, Thus far the historian 
and the novelist are of one mind; and the latter has as fine 
an opportunity as a reasonable man could desire to develope 
the characters of the rival princes. But when this task has 
been ably accomplished, and it behoves the King of France 
to be restored to liberty, Philipde Comines accomplishes the 
work by a very simple instrument, a contradiction of the re- 
ported death of the Bishop of Liege. The author of Waver- 
ley is estopped from pursuing this course ; Ais Bishop's brains 
having been knocked out the week before by a butcher. And 
King Louis is indebted for his safety to the arrival of a mock 
herald at the court of the Duke, who is detected by the sa- 
gacity of the assembled nobles, stripped of his splendid ar- 
morial disguise, allowed a start of sixty yards and then 
coursed, caught and worried by his highness’s hounds. With 
which merry adventure the Duke of Burgundy is so delighted 
that he sects his captive at liberty upon easy terms, and 
marches off with him to Liege in the highest good bamour. 
This contrivance is worthy of the wild boar of Ardennes, 
who dispatched the soi-disant herald to the court of Charles ; 
but how it came to be adopted by the author of Quentin 
Durward, is as profound a secret as the author's real name. 
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The circumstance oecurs at such a short distance from the 
close of the work that the reader has barely time to recover 
his temper before the volume is dismissed from his hand. 
But iu order to appease his just indigsation he is treated 
with a passage of first rate beauty and merit, with which we 
shall close our critique. It is a description ‘of the sally and 
repulse of the Liegeois. The real event is minutely deseri- 
bed by the historian ; ; and the dangers to which the principal 
personages, Louis and Charles, were exposed, appears to 
have been much greater than our author has chosen to con- 
fess. But the general features of the battle are correctly 
sketched; and the excellence of the picture is sufficient to 
obliterate all recollection of the preceding absurdities, and 
to atone for the platitude of the succeeding catastrophe. 
How can we dare to breathe a word of complaint against a 
writer who treats the public twice or three times a year with 
such painting as the following passages contain? 


«* A dead silence soon reigned over that great host which lay in 
leaguer before Liege. For a long time the cries of the soldiers 
repeating their signals, and seeking to join their several banners, 
sounded like the howling of bewildered dogs seeking their masters. 
Rut at length, overcome with weariness through the fatigues of the 
day, the dispersed soldiers crowded under ‘such shelter as they 
could light upon, and those who could find none sunk down, 
through very fatigue, under walls, hedges, and such temporary 
protection, there to await for morning,—a morning which some of 
them were never to behold. A dead sleep fell on almost all, ex- 
cepting those who kept a faint and weary watch by the lodgings of 
the King and the Duke. The dangers and hopes of the morrow— 
even the schemes of glory which many of the young nobility had 
founded upon the splendid prize held out to him who should avenge 
the murdered Bishop of Liege—glided from their recollection as 
they lay stupified with fatigue and sleep. But not so with Quentin 
Durward. The knowledge that he alone was possessed of the 
means of distinguishing La Marck in the contest—the recollection 
by whom that information had been communicated, and the fair 
augury which might be drawn from her conveying it to himn—the 
thought that his fortune had brought him to a most perilous and 
doubtful crisis itdeed, but one where there was still, at Jeast, a 
chance of his coming off triumphant, banished every desire to sleep, 
and strung his nerves with vigour, which defied fatigue. 

** Posted, by the King’s express order, on the extreme point be- 
tween the French quarters and the town, a good way to the right 
of the suburb which we have mentioned, he sharpened his eye, to 
penetrate the mass which lay before him, and excited his ears, to 
catch the slightest sound which might announce any commotion in 
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the beleagured city. But its huge clocks had successively knelled 

three hours after midnight, and all continued still and silent as the 
grave, 

‘* At length, and when he began to think the attack would be 

deferred till day-break, and joyfully recollected that there would 

be then light enough to descry the Band Sinister across the Fleur- 

de-lis of Orleans, he thought he heard in the city a humming mur- 

mur, like that of disturbed bees. mustering for the defence of their 

hives. He listened—the noise continued ; but it was of a charac- 

ter so undistinguished by any peculiar or precise sound, that it 

might be the murmur of a wind arising among the boughs of a 
distant grove, or perhaps some stream swollen by the late rain, 

which was discharging itself into the sluggish Maes with more than 

usual sound. Quentin was prevented by these considerations from 
instantly giving the alarm, which, if done carelessly, would have 
been a heavy offence. But, when the noise rose louder, and 
seemed pouring at the same time towards his own post, and towards 
the suburb; he deemed it his duty to fall back as silently as possible, 
and call his uncle, who commanded the small body of Archers des- 
tined to his support. All were on their feet in a moment, and with 
as little noise as possible. In less than a second, Lord Crawford 
was at their head, and, dispatching an archer to alarm the King 
and his household, drew back his little party to some distance be- 
hind their watch-fire, that they might not be seen by its light. 
The rushing sound, which had approached them more nearly, 
seemed suddenly to have ceased ; but they still heard distinctly the 
more distant heavy tread of a large body of men approaching the 
suburb. 

‘¢ ¢ The lazy Burgundians are asleep on their post,’ whispered 
Crawford; ‘make for the suburb, Cunningham, and awaken the 
stupid oxen.’ ; 

‘“« ¢ Keep well to the rear as you go,’ said Durward; ‘ if ever I 
heard the tread of mortal men, there is a strong body interposed 
between us and the suburb.’ 

‘© ¢ Well said, Quentin, my dainty callant,’ said Crawford ; 
‘thou art a soldier beyond thy years. They only make halt till 
the others come forward.—I would I had some knowledge where 
they are!’ 

‘* ¢] will creep forward, my lord,’ said Quentin, ‘and endea- 
vour to bring you information.’ 

«¢ ¢ Do so, my bonny chield; thou hast sharp ears and eyes, 
and good will—-but take heed—I would not lose thee for two and 
a plack.’ 

‘¢ Quentin, with his harquebuss ready prepared, stole forward, 
through ground which he had reconnoitered carefully in the twi- 
light of the preceding evening, until he was not only certain that 

he was in the neighbourhood of a very large body of men, who 
were standing fast betwixt the King’s quarters and the suburbs, 
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but also that there was a detached party of smaller number in ad- 
vance, and very close to him. They seemed to whisper together, 
as if uncertain what to do next. At last, the steps of two or three 
Enfuns perdus, detached from that smaller party, approached him 
so near as twice a pike’s length. Seeing it impossible to retreat 
undiscovered, Quentin called out aloud, * Qui vive?’ and was an- 
swered by ‘ Vive Li—Li—ege—c'est-d-dire,’ (added he who spoke, 
correcting himself,) ‘ Vive la France !’—Quentin instantly fired his 
harquebuss—a man groaned and fell, and he himself, under the 
instant but vague discharge of a number of pieces, the fire of which 
ran in a disorderly manner alongst the column, and shewed it to 


be very numerous, hastened back to the main guard.” Vol. III. 
p. 328. 


“ The arrival of the King, only attended by Le Balafré and 
Quentin, and half a score of archers, restored confidence, Hym- 
bercourt, Crevecceur, and others of the Burgundian leaders, whose 
names were then the praise and dread of war, rushed devotedly 
into the conflict ; and, while some hastened to bring up more dis- 
tant troops, to whom the panic had not extended, others threw 
themselves into the tumult, re-animated the instinct of discipline, 
and while the Duke toiled in the front Jike an ordinary man at- 
arms, brought their men by degrees into array, and dismayed the 
assailants by the use of their artillery. ‘The conduct of Louis, on 
the other hand, was that of a cok, collected, sagacious leader, 
who neither sought nor avoided danger, but shewed so much self- 
possession and sagacity, that the Burgundian leaders readily obeyed 
the orders which he issued. 

“* The scene was now become in the utmost degree animated 
and horrible. On the left the suburb, after a fierce contest, had 
been set on fire, and a wide and dreadful conflagration did not 
prevent the burning ruins from being still disputed. On the cen- 
tre, the French troops, though pressed by immense odds, kept up 
so close and constant a fire, that the little pleasure-house shone 
bright with the glancing flashes, as if surrounded with a martyr’s 
crown uf flames, On the left, the battle swayed backwards and 
forwards with varied success, as fresh reinforcements poured out of 
the town, or were brought forward from the rear of the Burgun- 
dian host ; and the strife continued with unremitting fury for three 
mortal hours, which at length brought the dawn, so much desired 
by the besiegers. The enemy, at this period, seemed to be slack- 
ing their efforts upon the right and in the centre, and several dis- 
charges of cannon were heard from the Lust-haus. 

“ *Go,’ said the King, to Le Balafré and Quentin, the instant 
his ear had caught the sound; ‘they have got up the sakers and 
falconets—the Lust-haus is safe, blessed be the Holy Virgin!— 
Tell Dunois to move this way, but rather nearer the city, with all 
our men-at-arms, excepting what he may leave for the defence of 
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the house, and cut in between those thick-headed Liegeois on the 
right and the city, from which they are supplied with recruits.’ 

‘“‘ The uncle and nephew galloped off to Dunois and Crawford, 
who, tired of their defensive war, joyfully obeyed the summons, 
and, filing out at the head of a gallant body of about two hundred 
French gentlemen, besides squires, and the greater part of the ar- 
chers, marched across the field, tram ling Sere the wounded, till 
they gained the flank of the large hole of Liegeois, by whom the 
right of the Burgundians had been so fiercely assailed. The in- 
creasing day-light discovered that the enemy were continuing to 
pour out from the city, either for the purpose of continuing the 
battle on that point, or of bringing safely off the forces who were 
already engaged.” Vol. III. p. 335. 








Art. XI. A Collection of Poems, chiefly Manuscript, and 
from living Authors, Edited for the Benefit of a Friend, 
by Joanna Baillie. Bvo. pp. 374. Longman & Co. 1823. 


Iv is hardly fair to criticize a collection of poems published 
by a Lady for the Benefit of a Friend, and we are ready on 
such occasions to waive our privilege, and leave the unen- 
lightened public, to their own lucubrations. But our present 
duty is not to censure but to commend, and we have great 

leasure in introducing the reader to this curious and 
agreeable medley. A work which comprises the names of 
Scott, Campbell, Southey, Wordsworth, Crabb, Rogers, 
Bowles, and Milman, may be expected to contain pieces of 
no common merit; while the minor poets among whom the 
Editor maintains a conspicuous station, will be flattered at 
seeing their labours in such exalted company. We transcribe 
by way of specimen, the contributions of Southey and 


Campbell. 


“© The Cataract of Lodore, described in Rhymes for the 
Nursery, by one of the Lake Poets. 


‘“‘ How does the water come down at Lodore ? 


‘“« Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 

Its tumult and wrath in, 

It hastens along, conflicting strong ; 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 

lis caverns and racks among. 
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“ Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting 
With endless rebound : 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 


‘* Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 

And threading and spreading, 

And whizzing and hissing, 

And dripping and skipping, 

And whitening and brightening, 

And quivering and shivering, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling, 

And shaking and quaking, 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving and ravirg, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And flowing and growing 

And running and stunning, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And dinning and spinning, 

And foaming and roaming, 

And dropping and hopping, 

And working and jerking, 

And guggling and struggling, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
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And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Kecoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, 
And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar, 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore.”” P, 280. 


* To the Rainbow, 


<< Triumphant arch ! that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 
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** Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


‘* Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


‘© When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 


‘* And yet, fair bow! no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


‘« When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou did’st shine, 
How came the world's grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 


‘* And when its yellow lustre smil’d 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 

To bless the bow of God, 
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‘* Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang, 
On earth deliver’d from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 


* Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptur’d greet thy beam : 
Theme of primeval prophecy ! 
Be still the poet’s theme. 


« The earth to thee its incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glitt’ring in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


‘‘ How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town ; 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 


La 


* As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


- 
- 


For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span ; 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man.”’ P, 43. 


‘There is a comparison of Mrs. Fry’s reformation of New- 
gate, to the stilling of the sea by our Saviour, which might 
have been advantag yeously omitted: first, because Newgate 
is as tempestuous as ever, and secondly, because Mrs. Fry 
is contrasted with our Lord in a manner which may give just 
offence. 

Mr. Sotheby and Mr. Charles Sheridan are voluminous but 
not succesful contributors. A portrait of an aged and dying 
mother by Mr. Galley Knight, is in better taste, and we shall 


conclude these brief remarks by extracting a small portion 
of it. 





« Ye who approach her threshold, cast aside 
The world, and all the littleness of pride ; 
Come not to pass an hour, and then away 
Back to the giddy follies of the day ;— 

With reverent step and heav'n-directed eye, 
Clad in the robes of meek humility, 

As to a temple's hallow’d courts, repair, 

And come the lesson, as the scene, to share ; 
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Gaze on the ruin’d frame, and pallid cheek, 
Prophetic symptoms, that too plainly speak ! 

Those limbs that fail her as she faulters hy ; 

Pangs, that from nature will extort a sigh ; 

See her from social intercourse remov'd, 

Forbid to catch the friendly voice she lov’d ; 

Then mark the look compos’d, the tranquil air, 
Unfeign'd contentment still enthroned there ! 

The cheerful beams, that, never quench’d, adorn 
That cheek, that gladden those who thought to mourn ; 
Benignant smiles for all around that shine, 
Unbounded love, and charity divine ! 

This zs Religion-—not unreal dreams, 

Enthusiast raptures and seraphic gleams ; 

But Faith’s calm triumph—Keason’s steady sway, 
Not the brief lightning, but the perfect day.” P. 201. 


“* Nor her’s alone the virtues that require 
Some stroke of fate to rouse their latent fire ; 
Great for an hour, heroic for a scene, 
Inert through all the common life between. 
But such as each diurnal task perform, 
Pleas’d in the calm, unshaken by the storm. 
In her had Nature bounteously combin’d 
The tend’rest bosom with the strongest mind ; 
Sense that seem’d instinct, so direct it caught 
‘The just conclusion, oft refus’d to thought ; 
Simplicity of heart, that never knew 
What meant the baubles which the world pursue ; 
All these, by not a taint of self alloy’d, 
All these were her’s—for others all employ’d. 
‘To seek the haunts of poverty and pain, 
Teach want to thrive, and grief to smile again ; 
To guide young footsteps to the right, and win 
The old in error from the ways of sin ; 
To ease the burthens of the human race, 
Mend ev'ry heart, and gladden ev'ry face, 
She liv'd and breath’d,—not from the world estrang’d, 
But mov'd amongst it, guileless and unchang’d ; 
Still lov'd to view the picture's brighter side ; 
The first to cherish, and the last to chide.”?” P, 203. 
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ness of Miud and luwbecility of Intellect. By John Haslam, M.D, 1s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Lefevre of “ No Fiction ;" and a Review of 
that Work; with Letters and Authentic Documents, 2 Vols. 12s. 

Remarkable Passages in the Life of William Kiffin, Merchant and Alderman of 
London, written by Himself ; including some Account of W. and Ben Newling, 
who were executed for the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, Small 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 


Martha: a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister, By A. Reed, Author of 
** No Fiction,” Ac. @ Vols. 12mo. 1¢s. 


HISTORY. 


The History of England during the Middle Ages, comprising the Reigns of 
Henry VI. Edward IV, Edward V. Richard HL and Henry VII. By Sharon 
Turner F.S.A. Vol. XXXIV. @). @s. 

Travels through Sweden, Norway, and Finmark, to the North Cape, in the Sum- 
mer of 1820. By A. De Capel! Brovke. 40. i. 10s, 
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The Fifth Volume of Dr. Lingard’s History of England, containing the Reigns 
of the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 4to, 11. 15s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Abbey-Clurch of St. Peter, Westminster ; 
including Notices and Biographical Memoirs of the Abbots and Deans of that 
Foundation, as well as a correct Copy of the Inseriptions on every Monument in 
this traly interesting and National Edifice:> Illustrated by J. P. Neale. The Li- 
terary Department by E. W, Brayley. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 101. 10s. 


POLITICS. 


Relative Taxation ; or Observations on the Impolicy of Taxing Malt, Hops, 
Peer, Soap, Candles, and Leather: and an Inquiry into the Effects of a Land- 
Tax, &e. By T. Vaux. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Article on the Church Establishments, in the last Number of the 
Fdinburgh Review. By the Rev, Augustus Campbell, A.M. Rector of Wallasey, 
in the County of Chester. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Commitiee of the House of Commons on the 
Game Laws. By the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert. 1s. 

Defence of the Usury Laws. With a Proposal to reduce the Legal Rate of In- 
terest to Four perCent. By Robert Hannay, 12mo. 5s. 

A Review of some of the Arguments which are comimunly advanced against an 
Parliamentary Interference in Behalf of the Negro Slaves; with a Statement of Opi- 
nions which have been expressed on that Subject by many of our most distinguished 
Statesmen, including Rarl Grey, Earl of Liverpool, Lord Grenville, Lord Melville, 
Lord Dudley and Ward, Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Mr, Wil- 
b. rforce, Mr, Canning, Mr. Brongham, Sir Samuel Romilly, &c.&c, Is, 

A Furtter Appeal tothe British Public in the Cause of the Persecuted Greeks. 
By the Rev. Robert Chatfield, LL.D. Vicar of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, and 
Chaplain to the Dowager Countess of Liverpool. 4s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, one of His Majesty's Principal Secre- 
taries of State, &c. &c. on Prison Labour, By John Headham, M.A. Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions for the North Riding of the County of York, 2s. 

An Enquiry into the Revenues and Abuses of the Free Grammar School at 
Brentwood, in the County of Essex; and its present Management contrasted with 
the Intentions of the Founder, 8vo. 3s. 64, 

An Examination of the Principles of the Slave Registry Bill, and of the Means 
of Emancipation, proposed by the Authors of the Bill. By G. W. Jordan, Esq. 
F.R.S. Colonial Agent for Barbadoes. 4s. 

A Counter Appeal, in Answer to « An Appeal” from W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. designed to Prove that the Emancipation of the Negroes in the West Indies, 
by a Legislative Enactment, without the Consent of the Planters, would be a fla- 

ant Breach of National Honour, hostile to the Principles of Religion, Justice, and 
Haman: and highly injurious to the Planter and to the Slave. By Sir H. W. 

Martin, Bart. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George Canning, on the Principle and the Adminis- 
tration of the English Poor Laws, By a Select Vestryman of the Parish of Putney. 
8vo, 3s. 


POETRY. 


Charity, a Poem. By the Author of Letters on Prejudice, &c. 18, 

Ewancipation, a Poem, in Two Cantos ; embellished with Explanatory Notes and 
Caricature Designs, for the Instruction of His Holiness Pope Pius. By the Ghost 
of Martin Luther, 8vo, 5s. 

The Cambridge Tart. A Collection of Epigrammatic and Satiric Poetical Effu- 
sions, &c. &c. Dedicated to the Members uf the University of Cambridge. By 
Socius. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. rn 

Poetical Memoirs. The Exile; a Tale. By James Bird, Author of the Vale 
of Slaughden, &c. 8vo. 6s. ¢d. 

Fables for the my Alliance, Rhymes on the Road, &c. By T. Brown, the 
Younger, Secretary of the Poco-Curunte Society, and Author of the Fudge Fa- 
mily, &c. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
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The Works of Garcilasso de In Vega, surnamed the Prince of Castilian Poets, 
translated into English Verse; with a Critical and Historical Essay on Spanish 
Poetry, and a Life of the Author, By J. H. Wiffen, Post 8vo, 12s. 

Gethsemane, a Poem ; founded on the Messiah of Klopstock. By the Authoress 
of the Enchanted Plants, &c. 2Vols, Small 8vo. 8s. 

Alfred ; a Romance in Rhyme. By R. Payne Knight. 8vo. 14s. 

Britannia; a Poem of the Epic Kind, 8vo, 4s, 


NOVELS. 


Precipitance ; a Highland Tale. By a Lady. 2 Vols. 12mo, 12s. 
The King of the Peak; a Romance. By the Author of the Cavalier, &c. 3 
Vols, 12mo. 1). 1s. 


Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson of Gray’s Inn, collected by Young Mr. Jefferson of 
LyonsInn. First Series. 2Vols. I2mo, 15s. 


Ringan Gilhaize ; or the Covenanters. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, 
Sir Andrew Wylie, &c. 3 Vols. I2mo. 11. 1s, 

Lilian; a Fairy Tale. By W. M. Praed, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

Quentin Durward. By the Author of Waverley, &c. In 3 Vols, Small 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Seventy-Six. By the Author of Logan. 3 Vols, 12mo. 11. Is. 

May You Like It. By a Country Curate. Vol. If. 12mo, 8s. 


MISCELLANIES, 

Heraldic Anomalies; or, Rank Confusion in owt Orders of Precedence. By It 
Matters not Who. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 11. 

Body and Soul, Vol. 11. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


An Examinatiou of certain Arguments adduced in Support of the Hypothesis, 
that the received Text of the Greek Testament is a Translation from the Latin ; 
addressed to the Author of Paleoromaica. By J. J. Coneybeare, A.M. Prebendary 
of York, and Vicar of Bath, Easton. 8vo. 2s, 

A Vindication of the Reasons for Withdrawing from the Bible Society, in An- 
swer to Charges of Misvepresentation, &c. contained in an Anonymous Letter. 
By J. FE. Jackson, M. A. Perpetual Curate of Grange, Armagh. 8vo. 

Description of the Universal Telegraph for Day and Night Signals. By C. W. 
Paisley, Lieut. Col Royal Engineers, and F.R.S,  @s. 


. stg Scenes and Occurrences in Ireland, in a Leiter to a Friend in England, 
os. 6d. 

** Sylva Florifera,” the “ Shrubbery ;” containing an Historical and Botanical 
Account of the Flowering Shrubs and Trees which now ornament the Shrubbery, 
the Park, and Rural Scenes in general; with Observations on the Formation of Or- 
namental Plantations, and Picturesque Scenery. By Henry Phillips, F.H.S, Au- 
thor of the History of the Fruits known in Great Britain, and the History of Calti- 
vated Vegetables. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Voice from Londen to the Voice from St, Helena, or the Pitt System deve- 
loped ; ina Publication from Autographs of certain Missions from the British 
Ministers to France, in the Years 1788, 1799, 1801; prefaced by a brief Sketch 
of Napoleon’s Pacific Views, and of the existing State of Things, &c. By Peter 
Moore, Esq M.P. 8vo. 9s, 


Accredited Ghost Stories; collected and Edited by J. M. Jarvis, Esq. Royal 
i8mo. 6s. F 

; The Saxon Chronicles, with an English Translation, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By Rev. J. Ingram, late Saxon Professor of the University of Ox- 
ford. 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d. 


Moiscellanies on Various Subjects, in Prose and Vers. By Wm. Hett, M.A. 
i2mo. 6s 
Views in Paris, Ac. consisting of sixty Scenes ia that Metropolis, and its Envi- 


rons, engraved from Original Drawings. By Mr. Frederick Nash. 2 vols. 
royal 4to. With a Supplement. 81. 8s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Rev. Henry Card, M.A. Vicar of Great Malvern, 
has been for some time engaged in preparing a Life of Bishop 
Burnet, drawn from Papers partly preserved in the Library 
of the British Museum, and partly in the Archives of one or 
two noble Families. He is induced to make this statement 
in the hope that other Families may make similar communi- 
cations. 

Dr. A. Tilloch will shortly publish, Dissertations, intro- 
ductory to the Study and right Understanding of the Lan- 
guage, Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. 

The Rev. James Bean has in the Press a second Edition of 
his Sermons, entitled, Parochial Instruction. 

A Work, entitled, Metrical Medulla of the Chronicles of 
England, from the Conquest to the Death of George III. 
With Notes, drawn from the Harleian MSS. and from 
Authorities not accessible to common Readers, in one 
Volume, is preparing for Publication. 

A Memoir of Central India, with the History, and Copi- 
ous Illustrations of the past and present Condition of that 
Country. By Sir John Malcolm. In two Vols. 8vo. with an 
Original Map, a Geological Report, and Comprehensive 
Index, is in the Press. 

Mr. Charles Dubois, F.L.S. is about to publish in a small 
Volume, An Easy Introduction to Lamark’s Arrangement 
of the Genera of Shells; being a Free Translation of that 
Part of his Work ( L’ Histoire des Animaux sons Vertébres, ) 
which treats on Mallusce with Testaceous Covering: to 
which are added Illustrative Remarks, Additional Observa- 
tions, and a Synoptic Table. 

Captain A. Cruise, of the 84th Regiment, has in the Press, 
A Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in New Zealand, 
which will appear next Month in an 8vo. Volume. 

‘The Author of Domestic Scenes has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a New Novel, entitled, Self-Delusion; or, Adelaide 
d’ Hauteroche, in three Vols. 

The Rev. G. Wilkins, Author of the History of the De- 
struction of Jerusalem, &c. &c. will shortly publish in a duo- 
decimo Volume, An Antidote to the Poison of Scepticism. 
Mr. Robert Meikleham, Civil Engineer, has in the Press, 
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A Practical Treatise on the Various Methods of Heatin 
Buildings by Steam, Hot-Air, Stoves, and Open Fires ; with 
some Introdactory Observations on the Combustion of Fuel ; 
on the Contrivances for Burning Smoke ; and other Subjects 
connected with the Economy and Distribution of Heat. 
With numerous Explanatory Engravings. 

James Shergold Boone, M.A. will publish in a few days, a 
Poetical Sketch, in three Epistles, addressed to the Right 
Honourable George Canning, entitled, Men and Things in 
182%. 

Dr. Forster is about to publish, Illustrations of the Mode 
of Maintaining Health, Curing Diseases, and Protracting 
Longevily, by attention to the State of the Digestive Or- 
gans ; with Popular Observations on the Influence of Pecu- 
liarities of Air, of Diet, and of Exercise, on the Human 
System. Tnone Vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Farle has in the Press a Work, containing Practical 
Remarks on Fractures at the Upper Part of the Thigh, and 
particularly Fractures within the Capsular Ligament ; with 
Critical Observations on Sir Astley Co>per’s Treatise on 
that Subject, and a Description of a Bed for the Relief of 
Patients suffering under these Accidents and other Injuries 
and Diseases which require a State of Permanent Rest, 
&e. Ke. 

The Rev. R. Warner will shortly publish the first Part of, 
Tliustrations Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of 
the Novels by the Author of Waverley, with Criticisms 
General and Particular. ) 

Historical Notices of Two Characters in Peveril of the 
Peak, are preparing for publication. 

A New Novel will appear in the course of a few days, enti- 
tled, Edward Neville, or, the Memoirs of an Orphan. In 
three Vols. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, is engaged in prepa- 
ring for the Press, a Mathematical Work, entitled, the Eie- 
ments of a New Arithmetical Notation, in some respects 
Analogous to that of Decimals ; by which, expressions pro- 
ducing a great variety of infinite Series may be obtained, 
which can by no other means be found ; the Series discovered 
by the Moderns, for the quadrature of the circle and ‘hyper- 
bola, are shown to be aggregately incommensurable quanti- 
ties; and a Criterion is given by which the Commensurability 
or Incommensurability of infinite Series may be infallibly and 
universally ascertained.. The Work will be published in 
Svo. ) 





